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in Production Ensures 
Uniform High Quality 


ST. JOE Lead-Free ZINC OXIDE is produced 
direct from our own ore by our patented 
Electro-Thermic Process. By means of this 
process, plus unity of control in production 
from zinc ore to zinc oxide, higher standards 


have been achieved in: 


(a) uniformity, 

(b) high chemical purity, 
(c) fineness of particle size, 
(d) cleanliness, 

(e) low acid content, 

(f) freedom from grit. 


For these reasons, ST. JOE Zinc Oxides im- 
part to rubber higher tensile strength, abra- 
C* te pee # m~—sS sion and tear resistance. Samples for tests 


Fe fi ee me ae will be promptly submitted. 


Produced by Our Patented Electro-Thermic Process 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD CO. 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


PLANT AND LABORATORY, JOSEPHTOWN, BEAVER COUNTY, PA. | 
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Role of Speed Regulation 
in Tire and Tube Manufacture 


Accurate Regulation of Variable Speed Transmissions 
Makes Possible Production of Near-Perfect Products 


By Reginald Trautschold, M.E. 


REATED rough in the mixing mill, compound- 

ed rubber stock on leaving the warming-up mill 

is handled with the utmost care in the modern 
tire factory. The prepared strip, about 10 inches in 
width, is carried from the rolls to the calender on a 
conveyor, in order that the rubber may, as it dissipates 
its latent heat, be free to shrink and enter the calender 
under normal conditions, so far as external strains are 
concerned, 

Handling the rubber in this manner is exceedingly 
helpful in high-class calendering, for otherwise the 
calender will either pull on the mill or the mill will 
pile-up on the calender, with the inevitable result that 
eccentric strains develop during the forming of the 
soft rubber by the calender and the quality of the 
final product suffers. 

The proper feeding of the calender, hence, entails 
an extremely delicate adjustment of the conveyor 
speed an adjustment so close that it can be secured 
only through the agency of a modern variable speed 
transmission drive capable of effecting an accurate 
micrometer-balance. 

Those mechanisms of this class which have proved 
most satisfactory in service are either units which em- 
ploy belts or chains as the transmitting medium or 
self-contained gear assemblages, usually of the plane- 
tary type. In the former, the power transmitting mem- 








ber, belt or chain, runs on the sloping surfaces of fac- 
ing conical discs mounted on sliding keys or splines in 
the parallel driven and driving shafts of the transmis- 
sion unit. By drawing one of the sets of facing disc 
plates closer together and separating the other pair cor- 
respondingly, thereby changing the effective pitch di- 
ameters of the respective sheave wheels without alter- 
ing the distance between the transmission drive centers, 
an infinite range of speed ratios is provided within the 
limits of the mechanism. 

In one variety of these variable-speed-transmission 
units, a V-belt with a core of heavy twisted cords is 
employed, securely clamped between evenly and closely 
spaced hardwood beveled blocks, ground to conform 
accurately to the angularity of the throat between the 
facing disc plates. This construction places the \-belt 
on the pitch line of the transmission and distributes 
the load evenly on both rows of belt blocks, with the 
result that a comparatively large belt and block con- 
tact area is created against the disc sheaves and both 
belt slippage and creep are avoided under normal op- 
erating conditions. 

In the chain driven transmission unit, the individual 
links of the transmission chain carry packs of hard- 
ened-steel laminated strips which are free to adjust 
themselves to positive engagement with shallow, stag- 
gered teeth on the confining sides of the disc sheave 


































side-protruding chain-teeth 
onstruction builds up the low 
rving width required for full a 


plates, by forming 
This distinctive cl 


cham-teeth of the 


curate 1 eshing vith the radical sheave teeth, also of 
varying width, by allowing only the proper number ot 
laminated steel st1 ps to project trom the sides of the 
chain to form chain-teeth conforming to the width of 
the tooth spaces O1 the disc sheaves Lhis chain tooth 
formation takes place automatically over substantially 


the full range of effective sheave diameters 

Still another of this group of variable-speed-trans 
mission units recently developed employs multiple, end 
less V-belts running on a series of adjustable pitch 
diameter sheaves mounted on the parallel driving and 
driven shafts of the “speed changer,” as this newet 


unit 1S aptly termed Standard V-belts are used and 
the adjusting m« hanism by which the speed ratio ol 
the unit is modified alters simultaneously the separation 
of the discs making up the individual \V-belt sheaves, 


by bringing 


1 pairs of sheave discs closer togethet 
on one shat ind ncreasing theit separation corre 
spondingly on the other 

This is the same principle of pitch-diameter altera 


tion employed in variable-speed transmissions of the 


\ nce, elt pe, but with the multiplicity of belts, 
usually thre the rea of belt and sheave contact se 
cured is not only continuous on the sheave plates but 

sin the ivyrTey e considerably yreatel than 1s ob 
tained with a single V-belt. That is, the V-belt “speed 
changer,” like the multipl \-belt drive, possesses the 
important advantages of extended belt contact, o1 
vrap, vhich pel the maintenance of short belt cen 
cers without liability of belt slippage in the normal 
service Tor which he drives ire proportioned 

Planetary Transmissions 

mn «tin planet group of \ iriabl Sp ed-transmis 
sion units, likewise, there are some excellent self 
ontained, compas chanical drive assemblages which 
have proved highly successful in exacting rubber fa 
tory service ()ne of these has a floating center shaft 
connected to the gh-speed shatt of the transmission 
which in th forn mechanism 1s usually the ex 
tended armaturt shatt ot i standard constant speed 
driving motor, made an integral part of the unit 
This shatt carri vo dome-shaped discs mounted on 
free sliding keys, arranged so that the spacing of the 
opposing discs, which face one another, can be altered 
The dises, backed by sturdy, confining, compression 
springs, functior in inner raceway and provide 
i smooth circular track of adjustable diameter for the 
several. equally spaced, planetary rollers. These rollers 
ire ola d SLITICTIVE Som vhat elongated, double conical 


rorm., which nounted independently, are carried In 


free-swinging yokes upon sliding pins protruding from 


the spider-end of the unit’s variable-speed shaft. These 


planetary rollers also run upon outer, non-rotating, 
beveled raceway discs which can be shifted axially 

Phe separatiol iidjustment of these outet raceway 
disc guides and the dome-shaped inner discs, by which 
the speed ratio of the transmission is altered, is 
brought about simultaneously by a wheel or automat 
\t minimum 


maximum output speed, the two 


h-speed end of the unit 


control at the nig | 
speed reduction, 


outer, beveled iceway discs are drawn clos¢ together 


and the two inner, convex surface. raceway discs 
separated as fat causing the planetary 
1 Outer raceways on their central 


is possible, 
rollers to ride on tl 
flanges and on the inner raceways on their small hub 
ends. At maximum speed reduction, the adjustment 
of the races is reversed, the inner discs being brought 
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Phantom View of the Graham Transmission Unit 


A—drive shaft. B—cam. C—carrier. D—tapered roller. 
E—contact ring. F—pinion. G—ring gear. H—control wheel. 


close together by the powerful, backing, compression 
springs and the outer races separated so far as pos 
sible by the control-wheel adjustment, so causing the 
planetary rollers to ride on their central flanges on the 
inner raceways and on their small hub ends upon the 
outer raceways 

In this ingenious construction, the five axial bearings 
of the unit are of the anti-friction, ball-bearing type, 
virtually eliminating frictional drag, and the transmis 
sion of power is effected through pure rolling action. 
celeration and retardation secured, by virtue of the 
fact that slippage between the rotating rollers and 
the races cannot occur so long as the pressure of the 
rollers upon the races is proportional to the input ot 


output torque load. This principle of balanced torque 


Slippage 1S avoided, 1.e smooth, positive speed ac 


is basic in all approved mechanisms transmitting power 


by metallic rolling contact. 


In another of the planetary variable-speed-transmis 


sions, a central carrier, connected to the input (motor 
shaft by a distinctive cam, supports 
cal shaped, or tapered, planet rollers having pinion 


ends which mesh with a ring-gear attached to the end 


VO 1ne lined, cont 


of the unit’s driven shaft. The inclination of the 
tapered planets in respect to the central aXI15S of the 


ear unit such that contact is constantly maintained 


between the planets and an encompassing and centrally 
concentric cylindrical driving-ring, which ring. is 
shifted axially by the control wheel or mechanism 
of the unit 

By altering the position of the driving-ring, the ring 
is brought into contact with sections of the tapered 
planets varying in diameter, thus modifying the rotary 
speed of the planets and, consequently, of the ring 
gear on the output shaft which is driven by the planets 
\s the speed ratio of the transmission is thus changed, 
the pressure of the planets on the driving-ring, which 
is applied by the cam connecting the central carrier 
to the input shaft, is automatically adjusted to both 
the external load and the speed ratio of the transmis 
sion, At low output speeds the pressure is increased 
and vice-versa. By reason of this extremely sensitive 
and automatic torque balance, the transmission of 
power by the unit is positive and efficient, the unit 


transmitting its full power input without slippage over 
its entire range of speed ratios. 


Application to Feeding Conveyor 


With any of these approved, dependable varieties 
of variable-speed-transmission units interposed be 
tween the source of power, or driving unit, and the 
driven pulley of the conveyor feeding the calender, 
the frictioning of the cord sheet in tire production is 
impregnated uniformly with the live, unstrained and 
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resilient rubber essential for quality tire fabrication. 
[he improvement in product resulting from this proper 
feeding of the calender tends, furthermore, to a re- 
duction in calendering costs, conservation of the rub 
ber friction and the virtual elimination of any unsatis- 
factory cord sheet. 

Another of the applications of these transmission 
units, one which removes danger of damage to the 
soft stock as it is wound-up on drums between liners, 
is in holding the peripheral take-up speed constant in 
winding-up the frictioned fabric from the festoon 
rack, to which the calender delivers. Instead of driv- 
ing the winding drums at a constant rotary speed, there- 
by increasing the strain on the fabric as the roll builds 
up, a variable-speed-transmission unit 1s incorporated 
in the drum drive and holds the lineal speed at which 
the fabric is taken up constant, by automatically re- 
ducing the rotary drum speed proportionally as the 
roll increases diameter. 

The delicate speed adjustment setting of the variable- 
speed transmission unit this automatic regulation en 
tails is secured by carrying the soft sheet from the 
festoon rack about an idler pulley which electrically 
controls the speed ratio at which the transmission 
functions. Any variation in the speed with which the 
sheet leaves the rack instantly modifies the setting of 
the transmission, broadening or narrowing the width 


OTALLY ENCLOSED POLISHED STEEL —SPEED CONTROL WHEEL 
rs VAR ABL c rece [ROLLERS ANO RACES 


~—__ ++, 


VARIABLE SPEEC 
SHAFT 





Diagram of the Stephens-Adamson variable-speed-transmission unit. 
Modern ball bearings hold friction drag at minimum in units similar 
to this which transmit power by metallic rolling contact. 


of the throat between the disc sheaves as needed to 
relieve the strain which, but for the delicate adjust 
ment of the transmission, would placed on the soft 


sheet bv any variation in take-up speed. 


Bias Cutter Operation 


The rolls of frictioned fabric then pass to the bias 
cutter, the operation of which, whether of the flat or 
rotary variety, makes use of similar variable-speed- 
transmission units built into the roll feed-drives, The 
difference in the regulation of the unwinding speed 
needed for the avoidance of damaging fabric strain, 
or stretch, aptly illustrates the marked adaptability 
of these transmissions to situations requiring delicate 
speed regulation. 

With the flat bias cutter, the stock is fed to the cut- 
ter at a particular, undeviating speed, timed to give 
the required length of cut. On the completion of this 
cut. the feed of the fabric is arrested and the knife 
travels across the sheet cutting off the strip on the 
specified bias. Periodically, consequently, the rotary 
unwinding speed has to be modified to hold the feeding 
speed of the fabric constant while the strip is cut. 

With the rotary cutter, the stock is fed continuously 
at constant peripheral (or lineal) speed, necessitating 
varying the rotary speed of the drum as the fabric is 
cut ‘vs “the knives set on the circumference of the roll. 
\fter the strips are cut, they are rolled between strips 
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of liner cloth, necessitating as before a variable-speed- 
transmission unit in the bias-strip roll drive, to secure 
the constant take-up speed essential in avoiding placing 
the strips under damaging strain. Where the tire builder 
is provided with an endless strip, a feeding conveyor is 
employed on which the ends of the short strips are 
cemented together. 


Bead Construction 

The formation of the bead with its wire core presents 
a quite similar problem in accuracy of speed regulation. 
The wire forming the base of the bead is first stranded, 
flattened and run through a tubing machine, by which 
it is coated with rubber. The covered wire is then run 
through a grommet machine and made into circles of 
various sizes, entailing different and exceedingly accu 
rate grommet speeds and, consequently, calling for a 
variable-speed-transmission unit in the drive of that 
machine. 

After being wound and formed, the beads drop onto 
a conveyor, which carrier, to keep a steady flow of 
beads of different diameters passing continuously to 
the building rooms, has to run at various prescribed 
rates of speed, Kase of speed adjustment favors the 
incorporation of a variable-speed-transmission unit in 
the drive of this bead conveyor. 


Tread Operations 


The making of the tire tread is, in the well appointed 
factory, a distinct or separé ate undert: iking, employing 
an independent series of washers, compounders and 
calenders reserved for the one purpose. The calender 
(when used in preference to the tuber), because of the 
roll design, actually forms the tread, forcing the rub 
ber into the desired shape while in a hot plastic con- 
dition. The formed tread stock is then fed into a bath 
of cooling water, which sets the rubber, after which 
the tread stock is thoroughly dried on racks and then 
weighed. It is then cut into prescribed lengths and 
carried to the tire builders by a conveyor. 

Each of these operations is a conveyor handling 
undertaking in which exceedingly fine carrier speed 
adjustment is required, to guard against strain damage 
to the soft rubber. In fact, wherever soft rubber is 
handled in the manufacturing cycle, it is passing 
through some thermal change, causing it either to 
shrink or to expand—movements which should invari- 
ably take place unhampered by external restrictions 





One Reeves variable-speed-transmission unit is used for controlling 

the speed of this rubber hose making apparatus, while another varies 

the speed of the wind-up table to co-ordinate with the speed of 
delivery from the main unit. 











of anv kind Hence. the convevor carriers and the 
need for in¢ orporating a sensitive variable speed trans- 
mission unit in all such conveyor drives. 


Cutting the tread stock into proper lengths for tires 
of different diameter automatically likewise entails 
close regulation of the knife speed, so that in the up- 
to-date factory the knife drive contains a_ variable- 
speed-transmission unit for securing the fine speed 
adjustment needed for cutting to exceedingly close 
measurements. With this drive refinement, consider 
able time and labor are saved in the actual building 
of the tire, as well as conservation of stock materials 
lhe building of the tire is a hand operation and a far 
better tire invariably results if tire materials—fric 
tioned sheets beads and tread are supplied which 
conform exactly to the vulcanizing mold requirements 

In the manufacture of inner tubes, the employment 
of variable-speed-transmission units is also essential, 
both in connection with the drives for carriers and 
for the knives. In the extrusion method of tube pro- 
duction, the extruded tubing falls on a traveling con 
veyor and shrinks as it dissipates heat, necessitating 
exceedingly close conveyor speed adjustment. The 
travel of the knife employed to divide the extruded 
tubing automatically into individual tube lengths has 
likewise to be adjusted with a nicety of precision at 
tainable only by the incorporation of a variable-speed 
The cutting to 
exact lengths of tubes placed in circular molds and 


transmission unit in the knife drive 


cured under pressure entails similar adjustment. 
This modern accuracy in speed regulation in the 
manufacture of tires and tubes has, in fact, had much 
to do in the attainment of the present day excellence 
of standard tires, of tires which regularly give several 
times the service given by the much more expensive 
tires of a decade ago There have been other con- 
tributory refinements and improvements in tire build 
ing, it is perfectly true, lower inflation pressures and 
larger tires, but the marked extension in tire life 
several times over—with almost a corresponding re 
duction in tire costs could not have been realized had 
not the soft rubber been relieved of all possible external 
strains during 
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the processes of manufacture. 
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Neville 465 Resin 


NEW synthetic resin, said to be manufactured 

on an entirely new principle in the modification 
of materials obtained from the by-product cooking of 
bituminous coal, has been introduced by the Neville 
Company, Pittsburgh, Penna., under the name o, 
Neville 465 Resin. The general physical properties of 
the new thermoplastic resin are similar to those of 
the company’s coumarone-indene resins, but the chem- 
ical properties are entirely different. In general, the 
compatibility of 465 Resin is the same as coumarone 
resins. 

Neville 465 Resin has a melting point of 110° to 
125° C., is dark brown in color, has a strong, charac- 
teristic odor, an ash content of 12 to 15%, a specific 
gravity of 1.20, and is solid in form. It melts to a 
low viscosity liquid without frothing, and is said to 
afford good protection against water and dilute acids, 
being superior to rosin in alkali resistance. It is com- 
pletely soluble in benzol, toluol, xylol, turpentine, es- 
ters, chlorinated solvents, etc., and partially soluble in 
mineral spirits, gasoline, alcohols, etc. It is insoluble 
in water, polyalcohols and brine. The new resin is 
compatible with rubber hydrochloride, coumarone 
indene resins, and many other materials, and is sug- 
gested for use in rubber compounding, mastic floor 
tile, caulking and sealing compounds, varnishes, enam- 
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Simoniz Rubber Dress 


NEW rubber dressing for cleaning and restoring 

the original color to tires, running boards, rub- 
ber mats, and other rubber products, has been intro- 
duced by the Simoniz Company, 2100 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Il]. Packed in one pound and one gallon cans, 
the new product is a paste which can be easily applied 
with a damp cloth. After the paste is wiped off with a 
dry cloth, the original sheen of the rubber is restored 
There is nothing left over the surface to check or de- 
teriorate the rubber itself, according to the manufac- 
turer. 








View of the General Atlas Carbon Plant at Pampa, Texas 
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An air view of General Atlas’ plant in the Texas Panhandle at which Gastex is produced. The precipitors are seen in the center of the photograph. 
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Automotive Rubber Developments 


Including a Thought-Provoking Discussion of Interest to 
All Suppliers on the Need for Greatly Improved Materials 


By Dr. H. A. Winkelmann 
Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, III. 


The Author 


Dr. Winkelmann, 
one of the best known 
chemists in the rub- 
ber industry, received 
his education at 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. His 
connections included 
long-time service with 
the B. F. Goodrich 
Company and its af- 
filiate, the Philadel- 
phia Rubber Works, 
before joining Dryden. 





HE use of dense and sponge rubber products 

in the present automobile has resulted in the 

elimination of noise and excessive vibration with 
adequate protection against drafts, dirt and water. To 
the automobile industry belongs the credit for realizing 
the many applications of rubber, and to the 
rubber industry goes the credit for developing 
the many types of new products necessary to meet 
the demands of an ever-changing industry. These rub- 
ber products were developed through research, com- 
pounding and engineering developments. The value of 
such work is definitely reflected in increased quality 
and service and an accompanying decrease in cost. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss briefly: 
(1) the developments in automotive rubber goods 
manufacture; (2) to suggest that manufacturers and 
suppliers of raw materials to the rubber industry assist 
in improving the “working tools” so that further de- 
velopments can be made; and (3) to urge continued 
cooperation between the automotive engineer and the 
rubber technologist. 

The number of dense and sponge rubber parts for 
cushioning, insulation, seals, noise and_ vibration 
dampening has constantly increased in the past decade. 
The service requirements of these products have made 
it necessary to improve the rubber compounds by em- 
ploying all the known technique of rubber compound- 
ing and raw materials. The result has been a steady 
and marked improvement in quality and service life 
of the products. 

This paper was presented at the Round Table on “The Use of Rubber 


in the Automotive Industry” held on March 29, 1938, during the Spring 
Meeting of the Rubber Division, A.C.S., at Detroit, Mich. 


Sponge rubber has been given a great deal of atten- 
tion and study, and improvements in quality and aging 
have been made. In addition to the standard types ot 
molded and heater cured sponge rubber, there have 
been developed sponge rubbers expanded with carbon 
dioxide and nitrogen gas, as well as latex sponge. The 
wide range of properties available in sponge rubber 
has resulted in its adoption throughout various parts 
of the automobile. It is interesting to note that only 
a few years ago sponge rubber aged poorly and would 
become brittle in a short time, whereas today sponge 
rubber will remain unchanged over a_ considerable 
period of time. Heat resisting sponge rubber 1s now a 
standard product. 

A glance at the specifications for automotive rubber 
parts over the past 10 years will show that there has 
been a steady improvement in the quality of rubber 
products. Automotive rubber parts were formerly pur- 
chased competitively, with more emphasis on price than 
on quality; but today the specifications are such that 
only good quality products for a given job are accept- 
able. Improvement in quality has been necessary be- 
cause of the many new requirements which the auto- 
motive rubber product must meet. At first, the main 
requirements were tensile strength, elongation, set and 
oven aging. Today the compounds must conform to 
definite requirements as regards oxygen bomb aging, 
compression set, heat and flexing resistance, oil re- 
sistance, sunlight aging, staining, odor and adhesion 
to metal. 

In most instances, these requirements must be met 
with compounds which vary in Shore hardness from 
27 to 97. In each hardness range, it is necessary to 
develop several compounds, since no single compound 
will satisfy all conditions. It is also necessary to have 
a range of tensile strength for each hardness to meet 
service conditions or quality at a price. The rubber 
manufacturer has been able to meet the variety of 
conditions through research and utilizing any and all 
materials that might aid in doing a satisfactory job. 

Deterioration due to aging on oxidation is the limit- 
ing factor in the serviceability of a rubber product. 
The type of aging which the rubber product encounters 
in service has a marked effect on its service life. The 
type of aging which a product meets in service should 
also have a bearing on the type of accelerated aging 
which is prescribed. It is possible to use an accelerated 
aging test which is so severe that it introduces other 
oxidation factors and does not truly interpret the aging 
characteristics of the product in service. The types 
of aging due to oxidation are static exposure, fatigue 
due to extension, heat, sunlight and ozone. The use of 
antioxidants has resulted in a marked improvement in 
the resistance of rubber products to oxidation due to 
static exposure, fatigue and heat. 

To find protection against sunlight and ozone has 
been and still is a problem. Aging in outdoor weather 
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condition is one of the most important problems of 
the rubber manufacturer and a great deal of work 
is being done to establish some basic facts. For ex 
ample, why is there no correlation between sunlight 


The problem of sun 
light aging 1S Of Sue h universal interest that the Rubber 
Division of the American Chemical Society might weil 


aging in Florida and California: 


appoint a committee to study ways and means of con 
ducting t cooperative research program to develop 


some tundamental facts on this problem. 


Reasons for Failure of Rubber 


[he failure of rubber when exposed to atmos 
pheric conditions dependent upon: (1) Dispersion, 
(2) Compounding ingredients, (3) State of cure, (4) 
Conditions of exposure, (5) Materials which act as a 
protective coating, and (6) Antioxidants and accele 
rators The failure rubber is due to surface oxi 
dation, sun-checking and decrease in tensile strength. 
\ccelerators and antioxidants have only a slight re 


tarding effect on sun-checking, but they do slightly re 
tard deterioration in tensile strength, particularly in 
carbon black stocl Rubber under tension behaves 
differently than when not extended. It is well known 
that rubber stretched from & to 15% generally checks 
worse than when extended either more or less. Rubbet 
products are generally applied or used under some 
tension, and it is therefore advisable to use materials 
which somewhat increase the permanent set so as to 
relieve the strain Materials such as reclaimed rubbe f 
mineral rubber, waxes, etc., increase permanent set. 

The use of a wax which will bloom to the surface 
and give a protective coating is the most effective 
means of preventing deterioration such as checking or 
cracking. How important the composition and source 
of the wax is we do not know, but we do know that 
its solubility in rubber is very important. Its solubility 
in rubber should be quite low over the normal tempera 
ture range, so that it will constantly bloom to the sur 
tace. If the solubility of the wax should increase in 
rubber with rise of temperature, the bloom might dis 
solve and leave the surface unprotected. As a rule, a 
wax having amorphous and not crystalline character 
results . 


IsticS Gives the hye ST 


Che use of internal mixers and plasticators has re 
sulted in economies in time and equipment. The in 
creased speed of mixing has resulted in dispersion 
problems with many compounding ingredients and 
necessitated use of special equipment to facilitate cool- 
ing of stocks to avoid partial set-up. With proper 
care, there is no reason why most of the stocks can 
not be handled without scorching during the mixing 
operations 

Che manufacture of extruded rubber products (such 
is strip and tubing) requires a stock that is smooth and 
free of all lumps and foreign matter. At present, it is 

h stocks by straining and refin 


necessa;&ry oO retine su 


ing before extrusion In Some instances, only the rub 


ber 1s strained ; in others, the compound, minus the sul 
fur, is strained. Contamination from lumps and for 
eign matter is due to crude rubber, undispersed pig 
ment agglomerates and reclaimed rubber when used 


Crude rubber is contaminated with foreign matter such 


as wood, bark, sand, ete. Elimination of these im 
purities would m t substantial saving to the rubber 
manutacturet 

The softening of crude rubber has been accom- 
plished by the use of small amounts of naphthyl-beta 
mercaptan. The mastication and mixing time is de 
creased and the processing properties of the rubber 


compounds are improved. The plasticizing action is 
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permanent and the plasticity of any given grade of 
rubber remains unchanged for a period of two weeks. 
The plasticity of the various grades of rubber is more 
uniform when naphthyl-beta-mercaptan is used, thus 
resulting in more uniform processing. 

The softening action of naphthyl-beta-mercaptan is 
not reflected in the vulcanized product. There is a 
need for a softening or peptizing material, effective in 
small amounts, that will result in softer stocks after 
vulcanization. It is still necessary to use rather large 
amounts of the ordinary softeners or plasticizers to 
effect a reduction in hardness, often with a sacrifice in 
physical and chemical properties of the product. De- 
proteinized rubber is being used in insulated wire with 
good results and it may also function satisfactorily in 
mechanical rubber goods. 

[here never was a time when improvements or 
modifications of reclaimed rubber are as greatly needed 
as they are today. Reclaimed rubber is still basically 
similar in manufacture to the processes established 
many years ago. The only change in reclaimed rubber 
has been a cleaner material, due to better refining. 
\utomotive specifications for rubber products make it 
increasingly difficult to use reclaimed rubber, although 
there 1s no objection or prejudice to its use. Micro- 
scopic examination of a mixture of crude and re 
claimed rubber shows that it is not a homogeneous 
blend. There are many relatively large undevulcanized 
particles, with sharp edges, which have not blended 
with the rubber. A better blend would mean better 
physical properties and better aging. The ideal reclaim 
should be uniformly devulcanized and less nervy, have 
better milling properties and higher tensile strength 
and should show some reduction in sulfur content to 
permit true compatibility or solution in the rubber. 

\ smoother, cleaner, less nervy reclaim would per 
mit the use of reclaimed rubber in extruded stocks 
where shape and smoothness are of vital importance. 
Compounds containing reclaimed rubber have a ten- 
dency to become dull in an open steam cure. The use 
of reclaimed rubber generally results in a product that 
is harder, has a lower elongation and will cause stain- 
ing. More reclaim could be used if these characteris- 


; 


tics can be modified. 
Shorter Cures Are Desirable 


The adoption of the latest developments in accelera- 
tors have resulted in shorter cures. Shorter cures are 
desirable in both extruded and molded products. Low 
sulfur compounds are tougher and more wear and heat- 
resistant. Many accelerators are satisfactory in ex- 
truded stocks at low tubing speeds but will scorch at 
high speeds. What is needed is an accelerator that 
is safe enough to handle at high speeds and yet will 
cure rapidly to avoid collapse in open steam. Anti 
scorch materials have been used with some success, 
but they must be used judiciously to avoid slowing up 
the cure too much at vulcanizing temperatures. Ac- 
celerators which will give a high elongation and low 
hardness are desirable in highly loaded stocks. 

\ntioxidants cause staining and discoloration so the 
aging of many products cannot be improved by their 
use. Antioxidants have improved the heat and flexing 
resistance of rubber and further developments along 
this line will increase the use of rubber products. The 
use of one or more antioxidants in all automotive com 
pounds insures the best aging under a variety of serv- 
ice conditions. 

Compounding ingredients such as carbon black, soft 
blacks, zinc oxide, clay, whiting, blanc fixe, barytes, 
magnesium carbonate, asbestine, etc., present their 
own dispersion problems and affect the smoothness and 
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foreign matter and of the coarser particles, for ex- 
ample anything over 10 to 20 microns, would improve 
the physical properties and also result in better proc- 
essing of the compound. In some instances, such re- 
finement might mean a slightly higher cost, but that 
would be worth while, since more of it would be used. 
Good dispersion means wetting of the pigment particles 
by the PS Dispersion is improved in an acidic 
and retarded in an alkaline medium. Surface charac- 
teristics of rubber Prroraawonnd “a ingredients should be 
such that good dispersion will be obtained in the short 
est possible time. 


Trend to Low Gravity Fillers 


Carbon blacks pellet form have lessened the dust 

problem and facilitated mixing and dispersion. Surface 
treatment of zinc oxide and whiting has materially 
aided dispersion of these materials. The trend seems 
to be toward low gravity fillers and this_ has 
been made possible through the development of the 
soft blacks. Even in the soft blacks there is a differ 
ence in the speed with which they can be incorporated 
into rubber. There is a definite field for a natural 
synthetic low gravity filler. 
' The surface finish of an extruded article is depend 
ent upon the compound; of a molded article, on the 
compound, mold and mold lubricant. More and more 
attention is being focussed on the appearance of the 
rubber products even to the adoption of lacquers to 
provide a clean, glossy surface, or by chemically treat- 
ing the product to produce a smooth, hardened sur- 
face. The rubber cbisies is still looking for a mold 
lubricant which will not be absorbed by the rubber, 
which will adhere to the mold so the film will not be 
disturbed during the flow of the stock and which will 
not accumulate in the mold. 

Lacquer coatings with fair adhesion and flexibility 
products, not only to improve the 
also to provide a pro 


are used on rubber 
appearance of the rubber, but 
tective coating. Lacquer provides an easy method of 
changing from one color or shade to another without 
any compound changes. The lacquered rubber ts 
smooth and free from tack and does not mar or pick up 
dirt. Lacquer provides protection of the rubber against 
ozone, sunlight, oils and the like. The gasket used 
around the cap of the gas tank is now a standard 
lacquer part. Gear shift lever knobs are also lacquered 
in colors. The type of reclaimed rubber, softeners, ac- 
celerators and antioxidants used will affect the drying, 
adhesion and color of the lacquer. There is no ques- 
tion but the use of lacquer on rubber will develop into 
a useful and convenient “tool” for the rubber manu- 
facturer. 


Contact and Drip Staining 


It has been necessary to develop compounds in each 
hardness range that will not stain automobile lacquers. 
Contact and drip staining are two problems confronting 
the automotive engineer. Considerable care must be 
exercised in the choice of compounding ingredients, 
particularly accelerators, antioxidants, softeners and 
reclaims, to minimize staining of the lacquer. The 
limitations of natural rubber has led to the adoption 
of neoprene where increased oil, heat, sunlight and 
ozone resistance are required. “Thiokol” is used where 
oil, ozone and acid resistance are desired. 

Automotive specifications for rubber parts have 
been very conservatively designed to insure rubber 
products of the best quality obtainable. As experience 
with service life tests is built up on these rubber 


processing of rubber compounds. The elimination of 
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products, it may be possible for the automotive en- 
gineers to ease up on certain portions of the present 
specifications and substitute a service specification, The 
result should be a saving in product costs. Such a 
program is dependent upon continued co-operation 
between the automotive engineers and the rubber tech- 
nologist, so that the latter may be thoroughly familiar 
with what type of service the rubber must meet. 

It is felt that more consideration and study should 
be given to the instruments used in judging whether 
rubber products meet specifications or not. It is diffi- 
cult for any two people to agree on durometer and 
more particularly elastometer readings. The service 
of a rubber product is certainly not impaired if it 
happens to be off a point or two on the elastometer 
from what is given in the specification. 

Automotive rubber parts have proven their worth 
and have become an integral part of the assembly. The 
rubber manufacturers’ work has just begun; and con- 
sidering the strides that have been made, we may ex- 
pect to see further improvements in quality and serv- 
iceability due to compounding and processing changes. 


Standard Rubber Abrasion Compound 


A COMPREHENSIVE co-operative research 
i program has been carried on for several years 
by Committee D-11 on Rubber Products of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials to determine the 
feasibility of setting up one or more standard rubber 
compounds having certified physical properties—the 
compe uunds to be prepared by a central laboratory. Ac- 
tive work has been handled by Sub-Committee X1V on 
Abrasion Tests for Rubber Products. The initial work 
was limited to abrasion resistance using the DuPont 
abrader. 

This work has indicated definitely that it is feasible 
for various laboratories to correct their abrasion stand- 
ards to a common standard. A wide variation in the 
abrasive characteristics of rubber furnished by different 
sources discloses an urgent need for some means of 
maintaining a standard for the industry if laboratories 
should desire occasionally to compare their own re- 
sults or have occasion to make comparison with 
other laboratories. Committee D-11 feels that the 
availability of abrasion standards, offering a solution 
to this need, is an important accomplishment of con- 
siderable service to the rubber industry. Experience 
and studies with the samples during the past six 
months have indicated that they can be maintained 
within +5 per cent. This is considered an unusual 
result for a mechanical service test of this nature. 

The V. L. Smithers, Inc., Laboratories of Akron, 
Ohio, have undertaken to supply these abrasion stand- 
ards certified to have an abrasion resistance of 200 +5 
per cent. This service is supplied on a quarterly basis 
for those laboratories who wish to keep their abrasion 
testing apparatus ¢c alibrated over extended pe riods of 
time. These samples are also available at other times 
and further details can be obtained from V. L. Smith- 

Inc. 








To Owners of Noble’s “Latex in Industry” 
(Purchased Prior to November, 1937) 


The author has prepared an addenda and errata list 
which represents not only errors in patent numbers and 
typography but which includes a number of references 
originally omitted from the book. This list, in printed 
form which may be readily pasted into the original cores 
is available without cost. Address requests to TH 
RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York City. 
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Status of the Rubber Industry 


Survey Indicates that Sales of Rubber Products in First 
5 Months of 1938 were One-Half Less than in 1937 Period 


HieN the ichievements of the first five 
months of the current year were placed along 
side totals for the corresponding period of 


1937. during which the totals were rising toward a new 
peak, an unfavorable showing was revealed for nearly 
all divisions of the rubber products industry, ac 
cording to the semi-annual survey conducted by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc. After slipping but 6.1% in 1937 
from the all-time high of 1936, consumption of crude 
rubber in the first five months of 1938 dropped $5. 2% 
from the corresponding 1937 figure. In the same com 
parison, production of tires declined 50.9% and ship 
ments 44.1% Inventories of tires, however, showed 


a slight improvement 


Tire Sales Off Considerably 


Under the previous year’s by 3.4 per cent at the close 
of January, 1938, inventories of automobile tires (cas 
ings) had dropped to 21.7 per cent in the April com 
parison. Slump in automobile production did not en 
courage prospects for sales of original equipment tires. 
Conservative estimates of sales to automobile manu 
facturers did not exceed 10,500,000 tires, as against 
the 22,700,000 sold as original equipment during 1937, 
giving a difference of 53.7 per cent. Sales of replace 
ment tires were expected to go over the 30,000,000 
units sold during 1937 

Mechanical rubber goods, the demand for which was 
widening constantly, were being counted upon to offset 
some of the loss from diminished sales in other di 
Visions Dependence ilso was being placed on the end 
less number of new products being introduced, which 
required greater quantities of rubber. Many concerns 
in the novelty division were close to 1937 volume. 
Prices were approximately the same as a year ago, 

Curtailment of operations, which spread to nearly 
all divisions of the rubber goods industry during the 
last half of 1937, was even more marked during the 
first five months of 1938. Smallest cut in schedules was 
in mechanical rubber goods, with rates at many plants 
advanced since April. For automobile tires (pneumatic 
casings), monthly production has remained under the 
previous year’s since June, 1937. For February, the 
2,238,167 units were the fewest turned out for any 
month since March, 1933. For no month during the 
period did output reach 3,000,000 units . 

Smallest for the first five months of any year since 
1921, the 1938 total of 13,353,808 units, reported by 
the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, was reduced 
50.9 per cent from the 27,223,150 for 1937, the high- 
est for the period since 1929. Shipments fell nearly as 
far as production, the 14,321,476 units for January- 
May, 1938, going 44.1 per cent under the 25,602,028 
for the corresponding 1937 months. Less by 33.9 per 
cent than for 1936 and 29.7 per cent than for 1935, 
shipments declined 9.4 per cent from the depression 
low of 15.815.042 units for 1933. 

By the end of June, tire inventories were expected 
to be down to a normal level in relation to demand. 
Rubber footwear inventories were expected to be well 
in hand by mid-August, At the end of January, in- 
ventories of automobile tires (casings) were only 3.4 
per cent smaller than on the corresponding 1937 date. 





The decrease was widened to 12 per cent in the Feb- 
ruary comparison, and by the end of April to 18.3 per 
cent. At the close of May the 9,855,360 units on hand 
were 21.7 per cent fewer than those on May 31, 1937. 

New products requiring an ever-increasing amount 
of rubber prevented consumption of crude from slump- 
ing to the depth recorded for some other divisions. 
\fter exceeding the previous year’s comparative for 
thirteen consecutive months, March, 1937, rose to 
54,064 long tons. A new peak, it was the largest 
monthly consumption appearing on the records of the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. Previous high 
was 52,772 long tons for June, 1936. 

Going over 50,000 long tons for five of the six first 
months of 1937, a new peak was set for the half-year. 
Abrupt decline during the second half, however, left 
total 1937 crude rubber consumption at 539,392 long 
tons. Compared with the all-time annual high of 574,- 
670 for 1936. total for 1937 was but 6.1 per cent 
smaller, It was 9.7 per cent above 491,544 long tons for 
1935, and 19.0 and 34.6 per cent, respectively, over 
1934 and 1933 

During each of the elapsed five months, consump- 
tion of crude rubber fell farther from the 1937 totals. 
February at 23,868 long tons was off 52.5 per cent 
from 1937 to the smallest monthly total since February, 
1933. Contracting 45.2 per cent from the 256,744 for 
the 1937 period, consumption for the first five months 
of 1938 was only 140,715 long tons. This was the low- 
est for the first five months of any year since 1933 at 
131,822. 

International rubber restriction plan, which was in- 
augurated in June, 1934, will expire on December 31, 
1938. In the proposed five-year continuation of the 
control program, basic rubber export quotas were re- 
vised upward in the final recommendations made by the 
International Rubber Committee. This will raise the 
1939 quota about 12 per cent. 

Yearly quotas thus will rise from 1,519,000 tons for 
1939 to 1,569,000 for 1943. Preliminary figures had re- 
quired annual amounts ranging from only 1,335,250 
tons for 1939 to 1,494,250 for 1943, Amount of rub- 
ber actually exported under these basic quotas would 
be determined by the percentage of that quota allowed 
by the committee in control. Provisions of the amended 
agreement continue the regulation machinery set up 
for the cartel countries of Malay Peninsula and the 
Dutch East Indies. 


No 77-B Petitions Filed 


Entries under 77-B applications were entirely absent 
for the first five months this year for concerns in the 
rubber goods industry. For 1937 the annual total de- 
clined to a new low at 2, going down from 3 for 1936 
and 4 for 1935. With 3 recorded for 1934. number of 
77-B cases since June, 1934, totalled 12. Of this total, 
11 were manufacturers. 

First rise in failures in the rubber goods industry in 
eight years sent the number for the first five months 
of 1938 to 11. These nearly equalled the 1937 annual 
total of 15, which set a new low. Drop from the pre- 
vious low of 26 for 1936 amounted to 45.0 per cent. 
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DeVilbiss New Rubber Factory 


All Rubber Manufacturing Operations Are Now Housed 
in a Separate Building Featuring Latest Improvements 


ii HE production of its varied line of rubber and 
synthetic rubber hose, as well as its assorted 
mechanical rubber goods specialties, has been 

moved by the DeVilbiss Company from its main plant 
in Toledo, Ohio, to a newly constructed rubber factory 
located at LaGrange and Gradolph Streets in the same 
city. All of the company’s rubber manufacturing 
operations and sales are conducted under the name of 
the Howard Manufacturing Company, a totally owned 
subsidiary. DeVilbiss hose is used in spray painting, 
compressed air lines, gasoline pumps, and for other in- 
dustrial uses. 

The new plant, designed and built by the Austin 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, is 440 feet long, has 
three 40 foot aisles, is divided into four major sec 
tions, and is constructed throughout of structural steel. 
By enclosing the walls and monitor with continuous 
projected steel sash, future expansion has been pro- 
vided for, Dividing the interior of the factory into 
three clear-cut aisles furnishes a highly flexible day- 
light working area throughout the plant. The monitor 
aisle has a height of 25 feet, while the side aisles have 
a clearance of 14 feet each. 

Each of the four major sections in the new factory 
is set off from the other by partition walls of clear 
glass framed in horizontally projected steel. The 
straight line production layout provides an un- 
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obstructed flow of material in process from the back 
of the plant toward the front where final inspection 
of finished goods and shipment takes place. The plant 
office is segregated from the manufacturing sections 
by means of a new type of glass enclosed metal office 
partition. 

Two 84-inch and one 60-inch mills, two tubing ma 
chines, and a Banbury are part of the equipment in 
the mill room. All three mills are driven by slow-speed 
synchronous motors equipped with dynamic braking. 
The tubers are equipped to produce a complete range 
of extruded sizes, from small atomizer tubing to gaso- 
line pump or fuel hose of large diameter. Beyond the 
mill room is located the braiding room and beyond the 
braiding room is an unobstructed area of 260-foot 
length where finishing operations are completed. 

In the production of lead-encased hose, metal han- 
dling is reduced to a minimum in the new plant by a 
system which links the lead press directly to the lead 
pot. Ingots are withdrawn from the casting chamber 
alongside the lead pot by a lift hoist, which places them 
on hooks suspended from a continuous track. This in 
turn delivers the ingots to the lead press where the 
metal is applied to the hose. 

A boiler room, 40 x 60 feet, has been installed on 
one side of the rear of the plant. This room is fitted 
with a stoker fed steel boiler of 200 h.p. capacity, with 
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LEFT: Finishing of industrial hose, bulbs, and other molded products is conducted in this 260-foot department in the new D2Vilbiss factory. 
RIGHT: Three mills and one tuber are seen in this view of the glass-enclosed mill room. CENTER: View of the laboratory where excellent 
testing conditions are provided by means of continuous sash, enclosing walls, and partitions. The plant was built by the Austin Company. 












































































umnpl Space pro led tor two additional boilers of 
similar e if needed, Five pumps have been installed 
to provide water under high pressure to the hydraulic 
equipment he ostatically controlled unit heaters 
distributed throughout the plant. Ventilation is 
secured b eal nechanically-operated monitor 
ish and ventilating panels in the side walls 

\ modern, up-to-date laboratory is also part of 
the new DeVilbis ubber factory. Equipment includes 
a laboratory ll, tuber, presses, vulcanizer, tensile 
tester, and several special pieces of testing equipment 
Ideal labe ( nad 1 re said to prevail due to th 
mtinus enclosi valls, and partitions 


Utanol—A Semi-Softening Agent 


:? EN] boratory tests have indicated that 
U'tanol can be adopted for a variety of rubbet 
stocks iT) 


ging from tire tread to belt cover stocks 


d bitumen, occurring in 


unique deposit beneath the Great Salt Lake in Utah 
produced b e | el As ult Company, 311 Central 
Building, Ogden, Ut \lthough possessing definit 
ofteni ( vest described as a sem! 
‘ enti el 

| inol 1s velvet ic] n color, has an isphalti odor, 
softens a 3 S° F., and has a specific gravity 
of 1.019, It otal soluble in carbon tetrachloride, 
benzol, and petroleum ether, has a fixed carbon con 
tent of 4.55% and « tains more than 10% of organi 
cally combined sult Shipped in steel drums, it can 
he handled at the factory by melting at a comparatively 


low Ten pe rature mad ire ited as a liquid, OT removed 


from the drum v 1 properly lubricated shovel 
Mixing easily in the mill or Banbury, Utanol com 
pares favorably if stearic acid according to its pro 


ducers lt can ben xed nto a hot Stor k without danget 


of loss by volatilization, nor does it lose its softening 
and lubricating pows n long runs when machines 
reach comparativel high temperatures. Uncured 
stocks containing tl iterial do not set up or harden 


on standing, the material retaining its plasticizing effect 
indefinitel 
Utanol is said to be particularly valuable for ex 


does not churn in the barrel of 


rusion stocks. sinc 
the extrudet but mov Ss re idily through the die, lubri 
cating ind smoot! ny the stock so that faster ex 
trusion 1s secured. It produces a desirable tack in fric 


tion and skim stocks, reduces shrinkage in calendered 
stocks, and does not discolor any stocks to any ap 
preciable extent. 

High percentages of Utanol can be used in high 
carbon black tread stocks or belt cove! stocks. Good 
abrasion and flex resistance is secured. As much as 
15 to 20% of Utanol on the rubber content is recom 

> mended by Rozel for inner tube stocks. Different re 
actions have been noted with different accelerators 
lor instance, it acts as a mild activator and makes pos 
sible a saving when used with some accelerators. in 
addition to shortening time of cure, but with certain 


other accelerators t delays scorching but does not 


Other uses tor Utanol in the rubber industry in 
clude its use with neoprene stocks and in rubber re 
claiming. Tests hav 


10 parts ot | tari 


indicated that stocks containing 
ind 100 parts of neoprene are easier 
to mill and process than the same stocks containing 
other softeners. Its prime advantage in the reclaiming 
of rubber is its high boiling point. Being unsaponifiable, 
it carries its softening and lubricating qualities right 
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Neoprene-Jacketed Ignition Wire 
QO NE of the most vulnerable parts under the hood 


of a truck or bus is the ignition cable. This cable, 
which must deliver high potential electrical energy to 
the cylinders, consists of a copper wire insulated by a 
rubber composition, over which is placed a protective 
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The jacket with 


jacket as an outside covering lus 
stand unusually severe conditions as a rule Che most 
deteriorating influence is the ozone which surrounds the 
cable when in use. Not only must the jacket resist this 
“corona” effect, but the deteriorating effect of oil, heat 
and chafing as well. 

Realizing the importance of this part, the insulated 
wire industry has developed an ignition cable protected 
by a special neoprene jacket which resists the afore 
mentioned deteriorating effects. The results of a ser 
ies of tests conducted by the Packard Electri Division 
of the General Motors Corporation on a cable of this 
type manufactured by them have proved the efficiency 
of the neoprene sheath. An explanation of the tests 
follows: 

A sample of this cable, together with five different 
samples of ordinary cable, were first submerged in oil 
at 200° F. for 24 hours. Next, the six samples were 
placed in an oven where the heat was held at 210 iF 
for 76 hours. This was followed by another sub 
mergence in oil at 200° F. for 24 hours. Then the 
six samples were placed in salt water at room temper 
ature for 24 hours. Finally, they were returned to the 
oven where they were kept at 250° F. for 15 hours. 

\fter each successive stage of the test the samples 
were wrapped on 1-inch mandrels to test for flexibility. 
The accompanying illustration tells the story of what 
happened. All cables except the one protected with 
neoprene and one other sample cracked after the se 
ond stage of the test. This latter sample cracked af 
the fifth test, while the neoprene jacketed cable main 
tained its original appearance and _ flexibility and 
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showed no signs of cracking even when bent on a 
inch diameter mandrel after the test. 

Other samples of the same cable were also subjected 
to an electrical test. Three of these samples failed at 
10,000 volts and two failed as soon as the voltage was 
raised to 15,000. The neoprene-covered cable with 
stood 10,000 volts for one hour, 15,000 volts for one 
hour, and 20,000 volts for three minutes. Actual serv- 
ice tests comparing the several types of cable are said 
to have confirmed the accuracy of the test results 
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CONNECTICUT YANKEE AND RUBBER PIONEER 


By P. W. Barker 


CHAPTER V. 


Good: ears Frost Experiments will Kelley 


ERY little is known of Goodyear’s first five 

years’ experiments with rubber save what he 

wrote in Gum Elastic. He traveled consider 
ably during this period—1834-1838—beginning in 
Philadelphia and moving in and out of New York, 
New Haven, Boston, Roxbury, Staten Island, and 
Washington, finally settling for a brief time in Wo 
burn, Mass., in the fall of 1838. And do not forget 
the family: Mrs. Goodyear, two daughters, Ellen and 
Cynthia, and Charles, Jr., the children all under 10 
years of age. The family must be provided for and 
moved from place to place. During these five years a 
son was born and died, and much time was spent in 
the confines of debtors’ prisons. 

“The inventor commenced his experiments in a small 
dwelling, mixing the gum by hand, and spreading it 
upon a marble slab with a rolling pin.” It is evident 
that Goodyear considered his problem to be that of 
divesting the gum of its adhesiveness. Admitting his 
utter lack of chemical or technical knowledge, it was 
his purpose to try every avs ailable chemical and every 
process of manufacture until he met with success. At 
one time a pound of magnesia was mixed with a pound 
of gum and enough turpentine added to the mass to 
make it workable, the result being a rubber sheet ap- 
parently without tackiness. A book was bound with 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This biography of 
Charles Goodyear—the real founder of the 
American rubber industry—started in our 
April, 1938, issue and will continue for 14 
consecutive issues, ending just prior to the 
Goodyear Centennial Celebration to be 
held in Boston in the Fall of 1939 under 
the auspices of the Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society. So that a 
complete file can be kept subscriptions to 
THE RUBBER AGE may be started now 
to include back copies. Annual subscrip- 
tion rates are $2.00 Domestic; $2.50 Can- 
ada; $3.00 Foreign. 











this mixture in 1834, but it grew hard and brittle 
time. Later, latex was used directly as a coating for 
cloth, but this too was a failure. The objectionable 
characteristic of adhesiveness appeared to be inherent 
to the latex as well as to the gum. 

Part of 1835 was spent in New Haven and New 
York. Receiving financial assistance from Ralph B. 
Steele of New Haven, Goodyear moved the family 
to the Connecticut town, the address being Congress 
Avenue on Sodom Hill. In New Haven, a few hun- 
dred pairs of shoes were made by the rolling-pin 
method from rubber embossed on glazed fabrics. The 
inventor thought them beautiful, but before selling 
them he stored them over the winter. When spring 
came, however, “they were found to be one mass of 
melted gum.’ This failure disheartened his friends 
and financial backers, and Goodyear found himself 
unable to meet living expenses. — 


Recollections of a Neighbor 


Years later, a next door neighbor to the house on 
Congress Avenue recalled Goodyear and his rubber 
experiments. He recalled a high board fence which 
separated the two homes. Against this fence the in- 
ventor erected a shed in which he conducted his ex- 
periments. These experiments involved processes which 
generated disagreeable odors and occasioned some com- 
plaint among the neighbors. It was the consensus of 
opinion among these neighbors that Goodyear did not 
know much—that he was a fool. 

While Goodyear devoted himself to his experiments 
his property and possessions dwindled, becoming so 
reduced that his credit was too poor for even a loaf 
of bread. Furniture was sold and loans repaid. The 
family was placed “at board in a retired place in the 
country,” probably near Naugatuck, Conn. A few ob- 
jects, including linen spun by the patient Mrs. Good- 
year, were deposited as collateral for rent for the 
“place in the country,” while the inventor went to 
New York to continue his experiments. But bad luck 
continued to dog his work. He was unable to redeem 
the collateral and it was sold at public auction to 
cover back rent. His sensitive soul was troubled for 
years by the memory of this sale of his wife’s handi- 
craft. Poor Goodyear! 

It is believed that the latex incident involving Irish 

























































jerry, later told by Goodyear, occurred while expert 
ments were in process at the small cottage on Sodom 
Hill in New Haver [he inherent adhesiveness of 
latex was sharply brought home to the inventor when 
h Irish laboret lerr oated a pall of trousers with 


latex and upon seating himself became firmly stuck to 


the chair 

Charles Goodyear was a philosopher as well as an 
inventor. His failure in New Haven is dismissed with, 
‘They are but trials that are common to the lot of 
humanit He was a salesman, too, with the ability 
of selling himself to those who would stop to listen 


On arriving in New York, J. W. Sexton furnished 
him a room on Gold Street, and Silas Carle & Nephew, 
druggist supplied him with the chemicals for his 
experiments in addition to the necessary rubber of 
which thev were porters, 


First Rubber Sheets Produced 


Rubber was mixed with magnesia and turpentine, 


as in the earlier experiments, but treated in boiling 
water and qui lime Success seemed assured. Sheets 
of rubber were manufactured (Goodyear claims the 
first ever in any country) and articles of drapery were 
sent to exhibitions. He received his first award, a 
silver medal from the Mechanics Institute of New 
York. in 1835. Suecess was short-lived. however. for 
on being washed with a dilute acid solution, the goods 
became adhesive and tacky 

if ability to do hard work 
[his poor man, small 


(,oodyear was a genius 
is the important characteristic 
ot stature, undernourished. with failure after failure 
as his only reward, could not rest. Three miles from 
his little third-floor room on Gold Street was a mill 
in Greenwich Village owned by kindly Mr. Pike, who 
employed a horse to supply power to make carriage 
covers and tarpaulins of rubber and turpentine. Each 
day Goodveat pre pared i gallon jug of slaked lime and 
rubber in his room and plodded three miles and re- 
turn in order to use Mr. Pike’s equipment 


On one occasion Goodyear invited William C. De 


kore SI his brother-in law. to his little room The in 
ventor with seedy clothes and rubber-stained hands, 
pointed to a pil of bottles and general littered rub 
bish and said, “William, here is something that will 
pay all my debts and make us comfortable’. De Forest, 
full of doubts, replied, “The India rubber business 1s 
below pat : The inventor, nm vertheless, expressed re 
newed hopes in his destiny. Soon after this incident, 
his eldest daughter, Ellen, joined him in New York 
and he moved to better quarters. in Holt’s Hotel. 
where thev had attic bedrooms 

This ts the appropriate place for the Goodvear rub 
ber clothing anecdote, told with relish in his Guy 
Elastic. A gentleman desiring to visit Goodvear, asked 
how he might be recognized, and was told: “If you 
meet a man who has on an India rubber cap, stock, 


coat, vest. and shoes. with an India rubber money 


purse, without cent in it, that is he.” 
In one experiment, nitric acid was used by the 
Inventor 1 in eTrort to remove bronze from a spect 


men, prepared by boiling in lime with metal bronze 
The specimen was discolored and finally discarded 
\fter a few days | 


periment and was fortunate enough to find the speci 


e recounted the steps of fhis ex 


men. Pursuing this experiment for a few months, he 


} 


made “elegant specimens” by this “tanning process.’ 


He was again confident of success. 
(,00dvear was also 


as will be noted 


a promoter of no mean ability, 
throughout his life storv. He was 
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always able to convince someone with money that the 
thing to do was to finance his inventions. What an 
irresistible real estate salesman he would have been! 
He believed in himself and his destiny in rubber; it 
was his very life, and he knew that he could not fail. 

William Ballard, of New York, gave him financial 
aid at this time. <A partnership was entered into. 
Goodyear contributed his faith and zeal; Ballard 
rented a small factory with steam power on Bank 
Street and supplied the cash. A trip to the Patent 
Office, at Washington, was arranged for Goodyear, 
and he applied for a patent for his acid gas process. 
His enthusiasm was communicated to all whom he 
met, and U. S. Patent No. 240, of June 17, 1837, was 
granted after a thorough examination. 


Manufacture of goods in secret, by this process 


in a closed room, almost ended the inventor's career. 
The noxious fumes of the nitric acid gave him a fever 
and confined him to bed, but Dr. Joseph Bradshaw, 
an Englishman practicing in New York, saved his life. 
It was Dr. Bradshaw who took some of Goodyear’s 
acid gas specimens to England in 1836 with the pur- 
pose of selling manufacturing licenses. 

Goodyear knew what to do with success. He was 
certain of his acid gas process, and he convinced others 
that the solution to the problem of rubber manufacture 
had been discovered. Two more silver medals were 
his reward for displays of rubber goods: American 
Institute and Mechanics Institute, both of New York, 
in 1836. He continued with Ballard on Bank Street 
and made arrangements to manufacture also on Staten 
Island in an abandoned rubber factory. A store and 
warehouse were rented on Broadway, in New York, 
with a view to selling manufactured goods 


Goodyear was ever ready to ride the crest of the 


wave. But the financial panic of 1836-1837 made its 
awful appearance, resulting in the bankruptcy of Bal- 
lard and his other friends, and no one had funds to 
give him required Goodyear 
thought his friends had deserted him, whereas they 


financial assistance 


were only endeavoring to salvage something from the 
economic disaster 


Experiments at Staten Island 


Goodyear now moved his family to Staten Island. 
Lost was the factory on Bank Street; the store and 
warehouse on Broadway. The proprietors of the com 
pany owning the abandoned factory on Staten Island 
had their fill of rubber, and would not listen to Good 
year nor even visit their property to see what was 
being done there. A cottage connected with the fac 
tory gave him shelter, and he invited his younger 
rother, Robert, to join him. Robert was married and 
had four small children, as well as some furniture, 
which the two Goodyear families required to make 
the cottage habitable. 

Some rubber covers (for pianos and tables) and 
rubber aprons were made and sold to eke out an ex- 
istence. Here it was that Mrs. Goodyear contributed 
a silk petticoat which was made into rubberized hats. 
The patient woman also constructed the first globes 
or worlds of pure gum made by her husband. During 
this time Goodyear pawned an umbrella to Mr. Van- 
derbilt to secure ferry tickets to the city. Robert fished 
the surrounding waters for food, and the few valuable 
trinkets of Charles found their way to the pawn shops. 
Confidence in his chosen work and faith in his Maker 
sustained the sorely distressed inventor at this time, 


as it had in the past and would in the future. 


(To Be Continued) 
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“Tite-Fit Tubing” 
Pen S of rubber hose, textile piece goods, and 


many other objects, have been wri ipped for ship- 
ment in the past in burlap piece goods closed by hand 
Until recently there was no other practical 
closing a textile wrapping to fit packages 


sewing. 
method 


‘ 


I ee 





Left: Bale covered with burlap piece goods. 
Right: Bale covered with “Tite-Fit Tubing. 


of various sizes. A new method in the form of a 
ready-made textile tubing, called “Tite-Fit Tubing,” 
which is said to present advantages and economies over 
former unwieldy methods, has been developed by the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The new ready-made tubing, of one size, will expand 
or contract to e xactly fit packa; ges of several different 
sizes, in any length. For instance, a 40-inch tube will 
closely fit rolls as small as 13 inches in diameter, or as 
large as 21 inches in diameter, without waste in either 
case. The tubing is put up in rolls and has already re- 


placed burlap piece goods as a wrapping for rubber 
hose in a number of plants, according to its manufac- 
turer. 


To wrap an article in “Tite-Fit Tubing,” the opera- 
tor slips the tubing over the top of the package, fastens 
it with a wire tie at the bottom, pulls up on the sides 
to take out the slack, fastens with a wire tie at the top, 
and cuts the tubing off above the top tie. Hand sewing 
is eliminated, only one-third to one-fifth the time is 
required, no skill is necessary, and waste of packing 
material is avoided. The finished package is said to 
be smooth and free from wrinkles, and can be opened 
with a snip of the wire tie. 


Heat of Combustion of Ilsoprene 


ATA on the heat of combustion of rubber, on the 
entropy and free energy of formation of rubber, 
and on the entropy of isoprene, has previously been 
reported in the literature. An accurate value for the 
heat of combustion of isoprene was required for use 


with the entropy of formation in calculating the free 
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energy of formation of this substance. This value 1s 
recorded in a paper by Rolps 5. Jessup (RP1093) ir 
the May, 1938, issue of the Journal of Research, pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It reports part of an investigation under 
taken to provide data for a study of the thermody- 
namics of reactions involving rubber and related sub- 
stances, 

The importance of data on the properties of isoprene 
may be seen from the following facts: Isoprene is 
closely related to rubber in its rages il a 
having the same empirical formula, C;H,; it is one of 
the two principal products of the eh distilla- 
tion of rubber; it can be polymerized to form a prod- 
uct similar in its properties to natural rubber ; and it is 
thought to be the substance from which rubber 1s 
formed in plants, and to play an important role in the 
growth of plant cells. 

The measurements of heat of combustion of the 
liquid isoprene were made by means of a bomb calori- 
meter which was calibrated with NBS standard sample 
benzoic acid. To prevent evaporation of the liquid in 
the bomb, the samples were inclosed in thin-walled 
glass bulbs which were flattened on opposite sides and 
filled completely with the liquid. The yielding of the 
flexible flat side of the bulbs under pressure of the 
oxygen in the bomb was sufficient to transfer the sup- 
port of the pressure to the enclosed liquid, and the 
bulbs did not break until the electric fuse used to ignite 
the samples was fired. 

No combustible material other than the iron wire of 
the electric fuse was required to ignite the samples. 
The amount of isoprene burned in each experiment 
was determined from the mass of CO, formed in com- 
bustion, thus eliminating errors from inert impurities 
in the sample and reducing those arising from uncer- 
tainty in the atomic weight of carbon. 

Seven experiments to determine the heat of com- 
bustion of liquid isoprene at 25° C, under a constant 
pressure of 1 atmosphere gave the value 3156.9 + 1.6 
international kilojoules per mole, when the products of 
combustion are liquid water and gaseous CO,. This 
is higher by about 2.5 per cent than the value previous- 
ly obtained for the heat of combustion of rubber per 
C;Hs unit. The corresponding value for the heat ot 
combustion of gaseous isoprene is calculated to be 
3182.8 + 1.7 international joules per mole. 


Plastikon Solves Caulking Problem 
N ANY new uses have been found for Plastikon 


Putty, a “rubber putty” manufactured by the B 
FF. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, since its intro- 
duction several years ago. One such new use has re- 
cently come to light. A leading alkali manufacturer 
found that the use of ordinary putties for caulking 
the windows in its plant did not prove satisfactory. 
Walls and roofs of the plant are of tile construction 
and the windows are of the steel frame type. Alkaline 
material in the form of dust rapidly settled on the 
windows and when combined with rain water created 
an alkaline solution which quickly dissolved the putty. 
As a result, recaulking became routine work in the 
plant. About a year ago this manufacturer experiment- 
ed with Plastikon Putty, which is said never to lose its 
resilience, and to date no further ill effects from the 
alkaline solution have been reported, according to 
Goodrich. The putty is also reported to have reacted 
well on trial installations as a caulking material for the 
tile roofs of the same plant. 











New Equipment 





Watson Hydraulic Pressure Pump 
NEW and 


said to represent the successful combination of 
the “swash-plate” form of operating mechanism with 
conventional packed plunger and poppet valve features 


has been developed by the Watson-Stillman Company, 





ingement insures compact 
ness, enclosed operating parts, minimum pulsation tn 


deliver ind high mechanical efficiency, iccording LO 
Watson engineet The power unit in the new pump, 


known as the Uniflo Model, is separate from the 
hydraulic and is fully enclosed, with adequate lubrica 
tion provided The hydraulic end is a single prece 


steel forging drilled for plungers and valves. Pumps 


up to 7 h.p. are designed with five plungers, larger 

sizes with seven, giving a uniform discharge curve 

Piping may be attached to either side as is most con 
. - 


venient, the positior he valves and bonnets being 
such that they at 


e readily accessible without disturb 
ing the piping. The Uniflo pumps are available in 
standard sizes from 2 h.p to 100 h.p. for pressures 
of 1,500 pounds per square inch and upward. They 
handle oil, water or any other hydraulic medium. 
Sizes up to 25 h.p. can be furnished with variable de 
livery from zero to maximum through the use of a 


variable speed transmission 


Heavy Duty Controllers 


1)! SIGNED for heavy duty machine tool applica 
tions below 10 h.p. and for general purpose above 
10 h.p., a new line of direct current heavy duty con 
trollers has been announced by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
325 North 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wisc. Definite time 
acceleration, which is unaffected by load, temperature 
or other working conditions. is secured by means of a 
new timing device which operates magnetically on the 
principle of a condenser discharging through a magnet 
coil. Once adjusted » obtain the desired starting 

continues to accelerate in the 
same time. The new controllers conform with the new 
NEMA standards and include non-reverse and revers 
ing types, with and without dynamic braking, for both 


constant speed and 


1 1 
period, the controllet 


idjustable speed motors. They can 
be secured for use with either push-button or drum 
type master switch 


A complete Classified List of Rubber Machinery and 
Equipment is contained in the 1937 RUBBER RED 
BOOK. Paper-bound copies, $2.00. 


mproved hydraulic pressure pump, 
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Book Reviews 





Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Technology. 
Vol. 1—1937. Published by the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, 12, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1, England. 
744 x 9% in. 160 pp. Price to members: 5s (approximately 
$1.25) ; non-members: 10s, 6d (approximately $2.60) 

Several years ago the Council of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry first gave consideration to the publication 
of a series of systematic annual reports on the progress of 
world-wide rubber technology. The result is found in the 
urrent report covering the year of 1937—the first of what 
is expected to be a series of annual reports. It will be recalled 
that somewhat corresponding reports covering the \merican 
rubber industry appeared in the “Annual Survey of American 
Chemistry,” published each year from 1925 to 1935 by the 


+] 


National Research Council. An effort to continus is work 


was made by the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, but the 
nly volume to appear was the “Annual Survey of American 
Rubber Chemistry for 1936.” The British work, however, is 
ore complete and 1s world wide in scope 

The object of the Reports is to epitomize the prin ipal steps 

advancement in all branches of the rubbe T 
ittain this end, the Council invited a number of experts dis 
tinguished in special branches of the industry to prepare a 

vey of the progress made in their particular section. The 
surveys, edited by Dr. T. J. Drakely, are presented in this 
rst report. The breadth of the undertaking may best be 
realized from the subject heads, a list of whicl lows 

History, General and Miscellaneous, and Statistics (J. P 
Griffiths); Planting and Production of Raw Rubber and 
Latex, Including Gutta-Percha, Balata, Chicle and Jelutong, 
the \pplications ot These Products (B ] Eaton) : The 
Properties, Applications and Utilization of Latex, Including 
Treatment of Fabric with Latex (F. H. Cotton) ; 
ind Physics of Raw Rubber, Gutta-Percha, Chicle, Balata, 
lelutong (( \. Redfarn and P. Schidrowitz); Synthetic 
Rubber (W. J. S. Naunton); Testing Equipment 
and Specifications other than Latex (Geo. Martin); Com 
pounding Ingredients, General Vulcanizing Accelerators, Anti- 
oxidants and Softeners (W. J. S. Naunton); Fabrics and 
Textiles (W. Knight) ; The Chemical and Physical Properties 
1f Vulcanized Rubber (R. W. West). 

Tires (J. G. Mackay); Belting (H. Rogers); Hose and 
Tubing (H. Rogers); Cables and Electrical Insulation (C. J. 
Beaver); Footwear (A. Johnston); Games, Sports Acces- 
sories, Toys (J. G. Mackay); Mechanical Rubber Goods (H. 
Rubber Flooring (H 
Rogers); Surgical Goods (C. R. Punnell); Textile-Rubber 
Composites, Solvents, Cements (W. N. Lister) ; Sponge Rub 
ber (J. D. Campbell) ; Hard Rubber (H. A. Daynes) ; Works 


Rubber 


hemistry 


General, 


Rogers); Roads (G. E. Coombs) ; 


Processes, Materials, Including the Treatment of Raw 
in the Factory, and the Treatment of Vulcanized Rubber 
(S. S. Pickles) ; Machinery and Appliances (Colin Macbeth) 

It is evident from the above titles and the names of authors 
that no effort has been spared to cover all branches of the 
rubber industry and that the most eminent British rubber 
technologists were called upon for contributions to the survey. 
The Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers 
aided materially in the preparation of the Report. Dr. W. J 
S. Naunton formulated the plan upon which the Council re- 
solved to issue the annual reports. The first edition, which 
is complete to author and subject indexes, and which gives 
extensive references at the end of each subject, is highly 
commendable, and it is to be hoped that there will be no 
break in the publication of the Reports. 

e 


Physical Chemistry. By J. N. Bronsted. Printed in Great 
Britain. Available in North and South America from 
Chemical Publishing Co. of N. Y., Inc., 148 Lafayette 
St., New York City. 5% x 8% in. 394 pp. $5.00. 
Special emphasis is given to the thermodynamic foun 

dation of physico-chemical laws in this new book. In ad- 

dition, the subject matter is dealt with from the point of 
view of kinetic and molecular theory, partly in separate 
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sections and partly interpolated in the thermodynamic 
treatment. There are eleven chapters, viz; Laws of Ther- 
modynamics, States of Aggregation, Molecular Theory, 
Mixtures, Theory of Dilute Solutions, Homogeneous 
Equilibria, Electrolytes, Reaction Kinetics, Electrochemis- 
try, Affinity, and Surface and Colloid Chemistry. The 
Brownian movement and the diffusion of colloids—two 
subjects of especial interest to latex technologists—are 
treated with in the final chapter. There is a subject index. 
e 


Directory of New Engiand Manufacturers—1939. Pub- 
lished by George D. Hall, Inc., 665 Boylston St., Bos 
ton, Mass. Publication date: September 1, 1938. 8 x 11 
in. Pre-publication price: $15.00. Post-publication price: 
$20.00 
The 1939 edition of this annual directory, published with 

the cooperation of the New England Council, will contain 

listings of more than 2,000 new companies, and over 10,000 

changes in personnel. As in the past, the new edition will 

be divided into three sections, the first containing an al- 
phabetical list of all manufacturers in the New England 
area, with such information as officers, number of em- 


ployees, products manufactured, branch offices, capital, 
etc.; the second devoted to the classification of the same 
manufacturers by state and city or town; and the third 
being an alphabetical classified list of products. In ad 
dition, the Directory will contain a Brand Name Section. 





Booklets, Catalogs, etc. 





Sponge Rubber Compounding. By Harry G. Bimmerman 


(Report No. 38-6) Rubber Chemicals Division, E. | 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Dela 

ware. 64% x 9% in. 16 pp. 

\ brief resume of the principles of sponge rubber com- 
pounding is included in this report. Five separate factors 
are discussed, «. e., the raw materials for sponge rubber 


products; factory handling and processing methods; typi 


cal formulas for various sponge rubber products; special 

types of sponge; and compounding and processing of neo 

prene sponge products. Brief mention of flame-resistant 
sponge is also made 
e 

Gorton Instruction Book and Parts Catalog. George Gor- 
ton Machine Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 8% x 11 in. 40 pp 
(plus area charts) 

Users of pantograph engraving and die cutting machines 
will find a considerable amount of helpful material in this 
combination manual and catalog. Detailed directions are 
given for making copy, masters and models in various 
suitable materials. Three-dimensional work is also dis- 
cussed. Many of the company’s machines are used in the 
rubber industry for engraving lettering and designs in 
rubber molds 

* 

Low Heat Build-Up of Gastex Tread Stock. (Laboratory 
Report No. 136). General Atlas Carbon Co., 60 Wall St., 
New York City. 9 x 12 in. 3 pp 
This report compares test results between two tire tread 

stocks, one using Gastex, a Goodrich Flexometer being used 

to measure the differentials in heat build-up. Temperature 
rise at different loads for various curing times, Shore duro- 
meter hardness on test blocks, original tensile, and abrasion 
loss are indicated. An accompanying chart shows the detail of 
the temperature rise on the two compounds 

oe 

Let’s Take a Look—With Wm. D. Anderson. Bibb Manu 
facturing Co., Macon, Georgia. 5% x 734 in. 16 pp 
Featuring a clever cut-out cover, this booklet traces the 

development and stresses the advantages of the heat re- 
sistant tire cord manufactured by Bibb. Written in the 
first person, it is conversational in tone throughout and 
makes easy and interesting reading. The history of tire 
cord is also briefly reviewed 
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Micromax Frequency Recorders and Indicators. (Catalog 
N-57-161). Leeds & Northrup Co., 4902 Stenton Ave., 
*hiladelphia, Penn. 734 x 10% in. 20 pp. 

Frequency recorders and indicators sold by the company 
under the “Micromax” trade-name are described and 
illustrated in this new catalog. The description of the in- 
struments is prefaced with a discussion of considerations re- 
sponsible for the increasing use of equipment for frequency 
measurement and for frequency-load control. Illustrations 
show modern installations in steam, hydro and diesel plants, 
as well as in load dispatchers’ offices and laboratories 

a 

Olsen Hardness Testing Equipment. (Bulletin No. 1). 
Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., 500 N. 12th St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 6 x 9 in. 56 pp. 

The full line of hardness testing machines manufactured 
by the company are described and illustrated in this bulletin, 
with such data as dimensions and weight given in all cases. 
Included is a description of a new direct reading production 
Brinell machine. Of special interest to the rubber industry 
are descriptions and illustrations of the company’s rubber 
hardness tester, rubber belt hardness tester, and tennis ball 
tester 

° 

U. S. Royal Cords and Cables. United States Rubber 
Products, Inc., 61 Hudson Street, New York City. & x 
10% in. 64 pp. 

\ comparison of test performances of the cords and cables 
made by the company with those of leading competitive makes, 
the story of “Tempered Rubber,” and standard constructional 
data and specifications of the cords and cables, are given in 
this new manual. The data presented is intended primarily for 
electrical engineers and contractors, purchasing agents, and 
others concerned with plant operation and construction 

o 

Tractor Traction. A. Schrader’s Son, 470 Vanderbilt Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 3% x 6% in. 8 pp. 

\dvantages and uses of the Schrader spark plug air pump, 
the tractor tire gauges, and the standard valve caps and cores 

described as farm tire self-service “tools’”— are explained 
in this booklet. Graphic drawings and sharp illustrations are 
employed to pictorially describe the uses of the various in- 
struments. 

e 

Rubber Latex in Industry. The Rubber Foundation, 182 
Heerengracht, Amsterdam, Holland. 434 x 6 in. 18 pp. 
\fter briefly reviewing the development of the use of 

latex in industry, this booklet points out the advantages of 

latex over rubber solutions. Rubber gloves, toys, thread and 
sponge rubber are cited as examples. The balance of the 
booklet is devoted to a description of the various types of 
concentrated latices and their various applications. 

* 

Goodrich Products Development—1937. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 8%x11lin. 12 pp. 


New and improved rubber products developed by Good- 
rich during 1937 are illustrated and briefly described in 
this booklet. Tires, mechanical goods, footwear and sun- 
dries, and various miscellaneous products are covered. Spe- 
cial stress is given the new Silvertown tire with Life-Saver 
tread. 

e 
Let Me Tell You About Machine Tools. National Machine 

Tool Builders Ass’n., 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 

Ohio. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. 

Written by a machine operator, this illustrated booklet 
tells what machine tools are, what they do, and something 
about the men who operate them. It should prove of gen- 
eral interest to all factory managers and superintendents 
and others concerned with machine tools. 

* 
Rubber Plantation Machinery. Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., 

Corbett St., Manchester, England. 8% x 10 in. 8 pp. 

The various types of rubber plantation equipment manu- 
factured by the company, including light type washing, angular 
washing, scrap washing, and sheeting machines, are briefly 
described and satisfactorily illustrated in this catalog. Various 
types of drives are also included. 
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Editorial Comment 


R' RBBER has had one of 
the sharpest advances 


of any commodity from the 


The Increased 
Price of Rubber 


low point reached in April 
Since the Regulation Com 
mittee set the quota ol permissible exports al 45% 
ror the third quartet ol the year, the price has ad 
vanced more than 3 cents a pound. Since a reason 
able estimate of world consumption for 1938 is 850,000 
tons, should the 457 export rate continue through the 
fourth quarter of the year, stocks might be reduced 
during the second half of the year by approximately 
75.000 to 80.000 tons 

Phe Regulation Committee, by its drastic action on 
permissible shipments, has indicated an ability to force 
prices upward, Consumption of rubber in the next 
several months is bound to make a better monthly 
showing than in the first half of the year, and there 
fore should the 45‘) export rate be continued prices 
will move into still higher channels. The next question 
is: Should prices move into too high a channel, what 
action will the Regulation Committee take ? 


oI 


A! THOUGH condi- 
4 tions in the rubber in 


dustry during the first six 


Prospects for 
Next 6 Months 


months of the current yeat 
wert discouraging, pros 
pects for the second half of the year are promising 
Consumption of crude rubber in the first five months 


ol 1938 dropped $5.2°) trom the corresponding period 
of 1937, while tire production declined 50.9% and ship 
ments dropped by 44.1' lire inventories, however, 
improved = shightly Declines in production and _ sales 
were also reported for practically every other branch 


ot the industry 

encouraging signs have been evident in the past sev 
eral weeks, signs which indicate that conditions should 
be materially tn prove d tor the second half of the year 
Replace nent tire sales, which have been considerably 
oft seasonable levels, have started moving swiftly, and 
the tire manufacturers now feel confident that full 
vear sales in this market will not be appreciably below 
the 29,000,000-odd units sold during 1937. Mechanical 
rubber goods, which declined the least of any branch 
of the industry, has shown signs of improvement, with 
schedules at many pl ints advanced since May. Rubber 
footwear inventories are expected to be well in hand 
by mid-August 

Earnings of the tire manufacturers for the past six 
months have, naturally, been considerably below those 


or the corresponding pe riod in the previous vear In 





all probability, total annual earnings this year will be 
considerably below those of last year. But because of 
the fact that earnings in the second half of the current 
year will make a far better showing than in the first 
six months, the differential in earnings between 1938 
and 1937 will not be as great as previously feared. 
Not only should replacement tire sales for 1938 com- 
pare favorably with those of last year, but additional 
inventory write-downs at the year end may not be 
necessary. Since the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee set permissible quotas at 45° for the third 
quarter of the year, the price of crude rubber has 
climbed into higher channels, and gives every indica- 
tion of staying in the higher brackets for the balance 
of the year. 
© 


\GE and hour legis- 
lation for industry, 


Wage and Hour 
Legislation 


which has been in prospect 
for several years, is now a 
fact. The new law will go 
into effect in less than three months. Here are the 
salient points: An administrator will head a wage and 


He will 


consisting of 


hour division in the Department of Labor 
appoint a committee for each industry, 
representatives of the public, employers and employees. 
Kkach committee will recommend to the administrator 
the minimum rates and maximum hours to be followed 
by its industry. 

It is not our intention at this point to discuss the 
strength or the weakness of the new law, but merely 
to point out that before long an administrator will be 
named and a committee appointed to determine the 
minimum rates and maximum hours for the rubber 
manufacturing Because of the vast amount 


~ 


industry. 


of data such a committee will have to gather before 


making recommendations—competitive conditions as 
affected by transportation, living costs, and production 
costs are some of the factors which must be considered 

it is safe to assume that it will be many months be 
fore any actual recommendations for the rubber indus 
try could be made. 

However, eventually recommendations will be made, 
and minimum wage and maximum hour regulations in 
troduced. Heavy penalties are provided in the law 
for transporting goods in violation of the regulations 
adopted for each specific industry. Therefore. rubber 
manufacturers would do well to secure a copy of the 
law itself, study it diligently, and then give some 
thought to minimum wages and maximum hours, so 
that facts and figures will be available when the oc- 


casion for their use arises. 
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BURGER QUESTIONS 
ANALYSIS FIGURES 


Raises Objection to Estimates and 
Statements Contained in Survey 
of Tire Marketing Conducted by 
Prof. Leigh of Akron University 


Commenting on the analysis of tire 
sales outlets recently made by Profes- 
sor W. W. Leigh, of the University of 
Akron, which was published in one of 
the domestic tire 
Burger, secretary and general manager, 
of the National Association of Inde 
pendent Tire Dealers, Inc., recently in- 
timated that there is little doubt that one 
major petroleum company, having its 


journals, George J. 


1 


own private brand of tires, sold most 
of the 4,890,000 tire units presumably 
sold through filling station outlets dur- 
ing 1937. The analysis indicated that 
tire sales through these outlets in- 
creased from 400,000 units in 1929 to 4,- 
890,000 last vear. 

Referring to the increase as “sen- 
sational,” \[r. Burger also intimated that 
with the full enforcement of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act it will be questionable 
whether the leading petroleum company 
indicated would “desire to maintain tires 
for resale unless they were to enjoy 
special buving prices over the average 
independent tire dealer.” He also stated 
that evidence in the possession of the 
Association shows that many of the 
petroleum companies have used high- 
handed methods in forcing dealer busi- 
ness throughout the country. 


Objects to Other Estimates 


The analysis estimated that sales 


company - owned _ stores 
175,000 units in 1937 from 


although the 


through _ tire 
dropped by 
the previous vear’s total, 
decrease was said to be more nominal 
than actual because of a change in 
method of reporting tire sales adopted 
by several manufacturers. In this con- 
nection Mr. Burger claimed that the As- 
sociation held evidence indicating that 
sales by company-owned stores were 
actually increasing 

The published analysis also pointed 
out that there was a growing tendency 
toward more direct dealing by the tire 
manufacturers with individual filling 
stations rather than through parent com- 
panies and therefore much of the busi- 
ness done by oil companies could be 
classed as independent dealer volume. 
Here again Mr. Burger differs. He 
claims that the statement is not sub- 








4,000,000 Tires Retreaded 


More than 4,000,000 tires were 
retreaded in 1937, carving away ap- 
proximately 13% of the new tire 
replacement market, according to 
an article by Philip H. Smith in a 
recent issue of Scientific American. 
Mr. Smith states that the business 
of retreading, which promises at- 
tractive economies for the Amer- 
ican motorist, is one of the least 
known and least understood in the 
United States. He also refers to 
retreading as a depression phenom- 
enon, one of “Topsy-like growth 
apparently shrouded in a good deal 
ot mystery.” He attributes the 
development of the industry to the 
introduction of the  full-circle 
mold. 








stantiated by facts and that available 
evidence disproves it. 

Finally, Mr. 
fessor Leigh’s contention that “effective 
merchandising” is shaping the tire dis- 
tribution picture. Claiming that many 
filling station operators are merely 
using tires as a side interest, using them 
in some respects as loss leaders, Mr. 
Burger asks this question: Would you 
call that effective merchandising or de- 
structive merchandising ? 


3urger objects to Pro- 


More Time Given Martin 


On June 16, Judge Bondy, of the 
United States District Court, granted an 
extension of time, until December 16, 
1938, to the Martin Custom Made Tires 
Corporation to file a plan of reorganiza- 
tion. At the same time the court directed 
that Sidney Pike, of T. A. Desmond & 
Co., Inc., New York City, chairman of 
the Creditor’s Committee, continue to 
oversee and supervise the operations of 
the business. Mr. Pike has been acting 
in the capacity of advisor to the com- 
pany since February 15, the date when 
reorganization of the company was first 
decreed by the court. He recently re- 
ported that sales were holding up well, 
that good quality tires were being pro- 
duced, and that reductions in expenses 
and improvements in efficiency had been 
achieved. Mr. Pike also made the 
statement that the company’s tire prices 
were both firm and adequate. 


OPTIMISM RISING 
IN TIRE INDUSTRY 


Survey by Standard Statistics Co. 
Indicates That Replacement Tire 
Sales Will Increase Appreciably 
in Last Six Months of This Year 





Although earnings of tire manufac- 
turers for the current year will un- 
doubtedly be sharply below those of the 
previous year, there is a strong pos- 
sibility that the second half of the cur- 
rent year will make a far better show- 
ing than the first half. This is the con- 
clusion of a survey recently conducted 
in the industry by the Standard Statistics 
Company, and is concurred in by several 
tire executives in Akron. It is pointed 
out that additional inventory  write- 
downs may not be necessary at the year- 
end and that replacement tire sales are 
expected to hold up well during the next 
six months. 


In the first four months of the year, 
during which replacement sales were 
seasonally low, factory tire shipments 
were off 46% from last year. Although 
replacement sales were off appreciably 
during this period, better comparisons 
are likely in later months, while full- 
year sales in this market are not ex- 
pected to be appreciably below the 29,- 
700,000 units sold during 1937. Total 
tire shipments, however, will probably 
be as much as 30% under the 1937 
figure. 


Danger of Cut Prices 


Revealing that present tire prices are 
based on 17 to 18 cent rubber, the Stand- 
ard Statistics’ report mentions the pos- 
sibility of an early price-cutting war, 
despite the fact that tire prices have 
been maintained surprisingly well in the 
face of drastic declines in crude rubber 
prices. Maintenance of the price struc- 
ture, it is remarked, is all the more sur- 
prising when the past history of price- 
cutting in the trade is considered. 
Sporadic weakness in retail prices, re- 
duced mail order prices, and shading of 
prices to operators of large fleets have 
been noted in recent months, according 
to the report. 

The offer of price guarantees to deal- 
ers through mid-July indicates strong at- 
tempts by the tire manufacturers to hold 
present prices, the survey continues, but: 
if demand continues sub-normal and, 
rubber prices do not rise sharply, an 
eventual adjustment in tire prices is 
indicated. 
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(Akron Siandard Mold) was master of 


AKRON RUBBER GROUP HOLDS ANNUAL OUTING Gistribetion of the prises. Walter Vom 


\ golf tournament. with over 100 sat down for the dinner which ended ceremonies. 

ember and guest participating, fea the activities of the day Jack Waite The golfers were ably assisted in get- 
tured the it the Al (;roup (Dugan Campbell) was general chair ting off the first tee by the master of 
Rubber Division om held at the Sil man, k. S. Taylor (Firestone) acted as ceremonies and numerous assistants 
er Lake Country Club on June I17tl golf chairman, and Stoke Cartledge equipped with a loud speaker, guns, 
Approximately 330 members and guests (Midwest Reclaiming) was in charge of snakes, balloons, rattlers and _ other 


equipment designed to improve the driv- 
ing power of any golfer Participants 
in the tournament were greeted by the 
same commotion at the 18th hole. Re 
freshments were provided at the 9th 
hole. 

Prizes for winners of various events 
in the tournament, donated by some 60 
manufacturers and suppliers, were dis- 
tributed during dinner. Lucky number 
prizes were also distributed Ee. 3 
Markle (Firestone) was especially for 
tunate, winning a dozen golf balls for 
the longest drive and one golf ball for 
a duffer hole, while his lucky number 
was the first drawn 

In addition to those alread named, 
the following officers and members were 
active in the direction of the various 
events: A. E. Warner, chairman of the 
group (C. P. Hall Co.) ; George Allison 
(Goodrich); Ralpl LaPorte ( Seiber- 
ling): Robert Seeds (Goodrich): Clar 
ence Moore (Philadelphia Rubbe 


Works); and Fred Bonstedt (Binne 


& Smith) It was generall conceded 
that the outnge was ne of the most 
successful ever held by the group 


New Rubber Journal 


A new rubber journal, Caoutchoucs et 
Plastique s, othcial organ of the Belgiun 


Association ot Rubber Technologists, 





has made its appearance. The ne jour 
nal will be published monthly and is 
primarily intended for listribution 
among the members of the Association 
although subscriptions trom other tec! 
t nologists will be accepted. The first issue 
TOP: Hank Powers (Goodyear), the TOP: Ed Siess (Goodrich) gives a ” une — journal, lated Mar ’ 1938 
genial secretary -treasurer delivers light to Carl Minnig (Continental is devoted almost in entirety to the re 
a few bon-mots via the microphone. Carbon) as H. Hoffman turns away. cent Rubber Technology Conference at 
CENTER: Must be something serious CENTER: Bob Schnee (Bearfoot Sole London and contains a numbet 
Herb Karch (Lima Cord) is telling consoles Mike Levin (Midwest Re- stracts of delivered papers. S« al re 
to Arthur Carpenter of Goodrich claiming) for not winning a prize cent books of interest to rubber chemists 
BOTTOM: Harry Miller (Goodyear) is BOTTOM: Ward Sigler (Akron Standard are also reviewed in this first issue. The 
scratching his neck while R. E. Shel Mold), member of the Special Com- address of the Belgiun Association is 
don (Goodyear) is thumbing a ride mittee on Irritation G&G Exasperation 74, Avenue de la | é sels 





Art Warner (C. P. Hall), John Herron Herron Bob Seeds (Goodyear) is Ralph LaPorte (Seiber- Ralph Reel (Pharis Tire) 
chairman of the group and Meyer) took only effectually disguised by ling Rubber) gets off a drove from Newark, 
known as “Doc” or one to get out of this a luxuriant mustache he good one from the first Ohio, to take a turn at 
“Pop”, in jovial mood trap at the 18th hole. raised from a pup. tee, aided by bedlam. handling the microphone. 


Photos and ( apttions by lilyn K. 7 hayer 
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RUBBER MOUNTINGS 
SUBJECT OF PAPER 


Rubber mountings and their applica- 
tion in the industrial field were dis- 
cussed by F. L. Haushalter, develop- 
ment engineer, B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, in a paper delivered on 
July 8 before the summer seminar on 
concrete and timber held at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Leading industrial and 
construction engineers were in atten- 
dance 

Stating that rubber mountings have 
met with wide success in machines 
ranging up to 500,000 pounds, prolong- 
ing the life of the machinery and easing 
the strain on the nerves of the workers, 
Mr. Haushalter said that these mount- 
ings, often termed vibro-insulators, may 
eliminate as much as 90% of the vibra- 
tion in machinery and extend the longev- 
ity of concrete structures in which the 
machines are housed 

He also stated that until 
ber was regarded simply as a “mere 
r “load 


carrving,” but that new methods of bond- 


recently rub- 
vegetable material,” incapable « 


ing rubber to metal have made the us 


of rubber mountings for heavy ma- 
chinery possible Unlike other  sub- 
stances, he explained, compounded rub- 
ber can be subjected to extensive dis 
tortions without “creeping” or “setting” 
to any appreciable amount. 

T Goodrich engineer also told his 
audience that rubber is one of the few 


substances which can be stretched 700% 
or more, and that some vulcanized rub- 
ber compounds are so elastic that they 
‘an be stretched more than 1,000% at 
before reaching 
the breaking point. In concluding his 
address, Mr. Hausha!ter stated that vi- 
bration is even greater in wooden struc 
in concrete buildings because 


tures than 
7 wood, and _ that 


of the elasticity of 
when heavy machinery is installed in 
such buildings the danger to the struc- 


tures becomes truly alarming 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company r« 
ports a net profit of $2,429,738 for the 
six months ended April 30, 1938, equal 
to 53 cents a share on the outstanding 
common stock after providing for 
lividends on the 6% cumulative pre 
ferred stock, Series A. This compares 
with a net of $3,766,006, or $1 23 a 
share, in the corresponding six-month 
veriod in the previous fiscal year. Ac- 
ording to the report, inventories were 
carried at cost since it was an interim 


statement 


Carbon Black Exports 


\ total of 
black, valued at $783,212, was exported 
rom the United States during the month 
f May, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The largest amount went 
to the United Kingdom, with France be- 
ne the second largest importer 


16,807,723 pounds of carbon 








Coming Events 


July 23. Fishing trip, L. A. Rubber 
Group; out of San Diego Harbor. 

Aug. 19. Outing, Boston Rubber 
Group; site to be announced. 

Sept. 5-9. Fall Meeting, American 
Chemical Society, Milwaukee 

Sept. 7-8. Fall Meeting, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A.C.S., Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 

Oct. 10-12. Annual Meeting, N.A.I.T 
D., Hotel Jung, New Orleans, La 

Oct. 10-14. National Safety Congress, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III 

Nov. 4. Boston Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A.C.S., Boston 








J. W. Snyder Returns 


J. W. Snyder, of the research and 
development department, Binney & 
Smith Co., New York City, returned to 
this country on June 30 after spending 
some time abroad. Mr. Snyder sailed for 
England on May 14, where he attended 
the Rubber Technology Conference held 


in London on May 23-25. <A paper pre- 
pared by Mr. Snyder and W. B. Wei- 
gand, director of research for the Co- 


lumbian Carbon Co., was discussed at the 
Conference \fter the Conference, Mr 
Snyder visited various factories in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, and then left 
for Belgium. He also spent some time 
in Holland, the Scandinavian countries, 
going to Paris 
\fter a week in Paris he 
home from Cherbourg. 


and Germany, before 


sailed for 


Consumption in Poland 


Consumption of crude rubber in 
Poland during 1937 is believed to have 
been 15 to 20% greater than the amount 
consumed in the previous year, accord- 
ing to the American Commercial Attache 
at Warsaw. The increase is traced chiefly 
to the more diversified production of 
rubber goods manufacturers who form- 
erly specialized in a few staple articles, 
such as footwear, heels and soles. About 
40 manufacturers are now engaged it 
the production of rubber articles in 
Poland 


Moves to North Lawrence 


The Elite Rubber Company has moved 


its manufacturing operations to North 
lawrence, Ohio, where it is occupying 
the building formerly housing the Bowdil 
(ompany, manufacturers of mine tools 
and instruments. Elite specializes in the 
nipples, 
R. Swaney is owner and 


manufacture of pacifiers, and 
finger cots. T 
H. M. 
Executive offices are 
Massillon, Ohio. 


Treisch is factory manager 


maintained in 


Where can we get a complete list 
of manufacturers of molded rubber 
products? A Classified List of Rubber 
Products is included in the 1937 RUB- 
BER RED BOOK. Paper-bound cop- 
ies, $2.00; cloth-bound, $3.00. 
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FREE TIRE MILEAGE 
STRESSED BY TRADE 


Speaking for the industry generally, 
and Goodyear in particular, P. W. Litch- 
field, president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, in a recent pamphlet 
issued by the company, stressed the 
point that the tire industry has been giv- 
ing the public progressively greater 
value for every tire dollar. This state- 
ment was based on the fact that tire 
prices have been steadily reduced while 
tire quality has consistently improved. 

In 1937 the average tire ran 31,446 
miles and cost the consumer a maximum 
of $15.30 (assuming that the consumer 
received no discount or trade-in-allow- 
ance), the tire cost per mile traveled 
therefore being slightly under 5/100ths 
of a cent, whereas in 1929 the average 
tire ran 18,546 miles and cost the con- 
sumer a maximum of $14.67, or slightly 
under 8/100ths of a cent per mile travel- 
ed. On the basis of 1929 costs per mile, 
the purchaser of the identical tire in 
1937 got $24.87 worth of mileage, but 
since he only paid $15.30 for the tire, 
he received $9.57 worth of mileage free. 

Mr. Litchfield also points out that not 
only tire users but tire workers have 
benefited from the economic progress 
made since 1929. “In 1937,” he states, 
“the average hourly rated and_ piece 
work employee in an Akron tire factory 
(including skilled, unskilled, male and 
female employees) received 36% more 
per hour worked than in 1929, Total 
annual earnings of these tire workers 
amounted to approximately $1,500 apiece 
last year.” 

Touching on benefits accrued to the 
Government, the Goodyear executive 
states that his company turned over 14 
cents in taxes on the purchase of an 
average tire in 1929 which compared 
with &4 cents in taxes on each typical 
tire sold last year, an increase of ap- 
proximately 500%. 


Japanese Rubber Imports 


\verage annual imports of crude rub- 
ber into Japan during the period from 
1933 to 1937 amounted to approximately 
63,660 tons, but exchange restrictions 
reduced the quota to 50,000 tons, ac- 

rding to the Leather and Rubber 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. Of the 50,000 tons, 2,000 tons were 
set aside each year and the remainder 
(48,000 tons or 4,000 tons per month) 
was distributed on the basis of 500 tons 
per month to the electrical industry, the 
balance being split up among all other 
rubber manufacturers. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 


General Tire & Rubber Company re 
ports a net profit of $108,153 for the 
six months ended May 31, 1938, after all 
charges and provision for normal Fed- 
eral income tax. This compares with 
$991,262 for the corresponding period in 
the previous year. In neither period was 
any provision made for the surtax on 
undistributed profits. 














Names in the News 





Ira Wi \ hea the rubber di- 
visior t i ) ator rf | 
I. du Pont de Ne x ( | ‘ 
eived the hor i eure loctor oO 
cience tre ( It ot \krot 
at commence ( exe . eld last 
montl He " " ate rom. the 
Universit 192 t l degree oO 
MLS atte having received s B.S. at 
(Cooper ollege 19] The fact that 
this ol rary legree wa to con 
ferred was not s ed by Mr. Wil 
lams to his associate ind they im turn 
retaliated by maki him tl unsuspect 
ne guest f honor at a banquet given 
at the DuPont Country Club in Penns 
grove short! after learning the news 
tron the sources 

CHARLES RK. WeETSEL, One-time assistant 
secretary and treasurer tf the Miller 
Rubber Compan is joined Cascack 
Rubber. Inc... Cuvahoga Fall Ohio, as 
secretary and treasurer He has also 
served as assistant treasuret ror the 
Master Tire & Ru t Corp 

Rorert D. Wuirtiams, IJr., has been 
elected vice president iu hare of all 
sales of the Callaway Mills, La Grange, 
Georgia. He was formerly in charge of 


consumer sales and more recently headed 
one of the company’s New York ofhces 
He will continue to make his headquar- 


ters at 345 Madison Avenue in New 
York City 

H. BoaARDMAN SPALDIN member of 
fie law firm of Lewis & Kelsey and a 
director of A. G. Spalding & Brothers, 
has been elected president of the Better 
Business Bureau He formerly had 


served as treasurer 


Pau | GIALIN, associated in vari 
ous capacities with the Armstrong Rub 


ber Co., Inc.. West Haven, Conn tor 


the past six years, more recently as 
sales supervisor, has been appointed 
sales manager of the company 


1 L. Mutne. chairman of the board 
f Shaw. Darby & Co., Ltd., 


and associated with several other rub- 


| ondon, 


shareholding com- 
elected Chairman 


ber plantation and 


panies, was recently 


ot the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
Ine 

R. P. F. Lippert has been appointed 
manager of the bicycle tire department 
of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., suc 


ceeding the late Water B. Harpinc 
He was assistant to Mr. Harding for 
many vears and also acted as manager 
retail merchandising, acces- 
battery departments 


ot the 
sories and storags 
Mr. Lippett will continue to make his 


headquarters at 1790 Broadway in New 


York City 


Hubler Heads Faultless 


(. D. Hubler, who was athliated with 


the Faultless Rubber Company, Ashland, 
Ohio, from 1906 until 1932, during which 
period he served as president for several 
years, was elected president of the com 
pany on June 17 to fill the unexpired 
term of the late W. H. Balch Mi 
Hubler is prominent in the civic and in 
dustrial life of 


Faultless director for approximately 12 


Ashland and has been a 


vears. He will continue as president until 


the annual meeting of the company 


which will be held later this year 


formerly director of 
Barber As- 


phalt Corp., has been named _ technical 


J. S. Muacver, Jr., 


tl department, 


the technical 
advisor. H. B. SmitH was recently ap 
pointed chief chemical engineer for the 


company 


ALLEN F. KircHe.t, president, Bin- 
ney & Smith Company, New York, was 
recently named chairman of the com- 
mittee canvassing employee groups in 
the chemical industries for the Greater 


New York Fund, Inc 


Dr. H. F. Patmer, chief chemist, 
Xylos Rubber Co., 


the Professional 


Akron, was given 
Degree of Chemical 
Engineering by Ohio State University 


at commencement exercises held on 


lune 13. Prior to his appointment at 
Xylos, Dr. PALMER was a member of 
the research staff of Firestone for 


several years. 


J. P. Coe, general sales manager, 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S 
Rubber Products, Inc.. New York City, 
celebrated his twenty-fifth wedding an 


niversary on June 26 





FRANKLIN G. SMITH, president, Ohio 
Rubber Co., Willoughby, 
plains his company’s recreation program 


Ohio, ex- 


for employees in an article on “Recrea- 
tion in the Personnel Program” in the 
June, 1938, issue of the E-vrecutives 
Bulletin, published by the 
\Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Service 


HarvEY S. FIRESTONE, JR. vice- 
president of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
Akron, was named 
trustee from the middle west for 
Princeton University on June 20 


ber Co., alumni 


Goprrey L. Carnot, head of the carbon 
black firm bearing his name in Boston, 
Mass., recently donated $647,700 to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he studied before entering Har- 
vard, for a research program to in- 
vestigate the direct methods of har- 
nessing solar power 
trical and chemical. 


mechanical, elec- 





THE 





RUBBER AGE 


De Krafft Resigns Position 


William de Krafft, chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the United States 
Rubber eight 
has resigned from the company 


Company for the last 
years, 
as of June 30. His resignation follows 
the completion of a refinancing program 
which involved the sale of $45,000,000 
in new bonds. Mr. de Krafft was vice- 
president in charge of finance for the 
Works 
being placed with U. S 
Du Pont interests in 1930 as part of the 


Baldwin Locomotive prior to 


Rubber by th 


program to reorganize both the manage- 
ment and the operations of the com- 


pany. He came to U. S. Rubber one year 
after the appointment of F. B. Davis, Jr., 
as president. It is understood that Mr 
Davis will assume the chairmanship of 
the Finance Harry FE 
Humphries, Jr., of Wilmington, Dela 

) 


ware, has been elected 


Committee 


vice-president, 
director, and a member of the Finance 
Committee to succeed Mr. de Krafft 
For the past several years Mr. Hum 
phries has been associated with one of 
the Du Pont subsidiaries 


New A.S.T.M. Officers 


The following officers of the American 
Testing Materials 
elected at the 4lst annual meeting of the 
Society held in Atlantic City the week 
of June 22: Prestdent, T. G. Delbridge 
(Atlantic Refining Company); Vice- 
President, W. M. Barr (Union Pacific 
R. R. Company) ; Members of Executive 
Committee, A. T. Goldbeck (National 
Crushed Stone Assn.), Dean Harvey 
(Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.), G 
E. Hopkins (Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co.), Allen (Pratt Institute), 
and J. J. Shuman (Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.). 


Society for were 


Roge rs 


Changes at Aetna 


Charles A. Heil, who succeeded Tracy 
J. Calhoun as president of the Aetna 
Rubber Company, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
signed from that position on June 18 to 
become chairman of the board. Mr. Heil 
is Cleveland District Manager for the 
Carpenter Steel 
named president of Aetna after a proxy 
fight for control of the company several 
weeks ago. According to M. C. Teasdale, 
secretary-treasurer, the position of presi- 
dent will be left open for the next two 
or three months. 


Company and was 


Scott Russe_t, general counsel for 
the Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, 
Georgia, for the fast several years, has 
been named executive vice-president and 
a director of the company. 


STANLEY P. FisHer, who has been as- 
sistant works manager of the American 
Hard Rubber Company, Butler, N. J., 
has been named works manager to suc- 
ceed the late Harry Weipa. His head- 
quarters remain at 11 Mercer Street, 


New York City. 
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FORD EXECUTIVE 
DISCUSSES ESTATES 


The exact status of the vast planta- 
tion interests of the Ford Motor Com- 
Brazil, segregated into two 


pany in 
known as Fordlandia and 


concessions, 
Jelterra, respectively, was revealed by 
Sr. Humberto Monterio, sub-manager 
Ford company, in a recent ad 
dress before the Rotary Club of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Both concessions are in 


of the 


he State of Para. 
First describing the careful precision 


; 


which went into the preparation of the 


territories before planting was done, 
Sr. Monterio then revealed that at 
present there exist 76 species of dif- 
ferent plants in the experimental nur- 


series at Fordlandia, each of which 


have revealed a large productivity of 


latex through three successive genera 
tions 

The Ford plantation executive ex 
plained that advantage was not taken 
of the Heveas native to the Amazon 
Valley ecause the Hevea brasiltensis 


in its wild state does not contain the 


latex percentage that scientific 
th systematic cultivation, 

has achieved in the Far East Accord 
ing to experiments, each 100 trees ot 
from 100 to 


Sari 
production, wi 


the native tree produce 


150 kilos, whereas the selected species 
will vield from 500 to 1,200 kilos a 
vear 

In 1937, continued the speaker, there 
were 41 square’ kilometers (12,849 
acres) in Fordlandia occupied by the 
experimental, rubber plantation zone. 
In Belterra there now are about 52 
square kilometers (10,131 acres). About 


3,000,000 trees have been planted, half 
in each concession, while there are ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 voung trees in the 

nurseries 
Sr. Monterio, in concluding his ad 
dress, referred to the fact that the rub- 
State of Para 


ber production in the 

reaches onlv some 4,800 tons annually, 
while the neighboring State of Ama 
zonas produces approximately 6,000 


tons. He said that the low level of 
present rubber production in Brazil is 
easily evidenced by the fact that the 
requirements of the Ford manufactur- 
ing industries alone are approximately 
3,500 tons per month. 


[IMPROVEMENT SEEN 
IN TIRE SHIPMENTS 


Marked improvement in tire ship 
f the 


ments tor the second quarter « 
year is reported in Akron tire circles, 
although production is not expected to 
show a comparable expansion largely 


due to the inventory situation. Re- 
placement sales are expected to show 
over the un- 


levels experienced during 


a substantial increase 
usually low 
the early part of the year, and will 
better replacement sales recorded in 
the spring and summer of 1937, in the 
opinion of several executives. 

Tire shipments during the 
quarter are likely to run between 11,- 
000,000 and 12,000,000 casings, as com- 


16,634,000 in the correspond- 


second 


pared to 


ADVE) 


ing period last year, a decline of ap- 
proximately 30%. Because a sharp de- 
crease in shipments of original equip- 
ment tires is evident, the forecast of 
improved replacement sales is_ be- 
lieved to be accurate. During the first 
quarter of the present year, shipments 
of original equipment tires were off ap 
proximately 50%. 


Japan Raises Imports 


Japan has recently raised its total 
permissible imports of crude rubber to 
5,000 tons per month, according to re- 
ports, to meet its increasing require 
nients. The Netherlands East Indies is 
said to have been awarded 40% of thi 
total monthly imports, Malaya 50%, 
and all other countries combined the 
remaining 10%. The permissible 
illoted to the N.E.I. is con- 
siderably higher than that previously 
granted, and is taken as an indication 
that Japan is leaning more heavily on 


amount 


that country because of difficulties in 
securing rubber from Malaya. 


Adds to Machinery Line 


The F. J. Stokes Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, Penna., has added the 
complete line of plastic molding presses 
manufactured by the Standard Machin- 
ery Company, Mystic, Conn., to its own 
line. Standard molding presses are built 
in 20 to 300 ton sizes. 


~ 


ay 241 


Skelly Plant in Chicago 


The Skelly Oil Company has con 
structed a new solvents bulk plant in 
Chicago for the purpose of insuring 
an emergency supply of solvents for 
industries, ac- 
MacGee, man 
Division of 


the rabber and other 
cording to A. Ernest 
ager of the Skellysolve 
the company. Tank car shipments of 
the various naphthas sold by the com 
for speedy tank 
shipment to customers in the 


pany, wagon and 


drum 
Chicago area, will be stored in the 
new plant, while sufficiently large 
stocks will be maintained in it to pro- 
tect tank car users from any possible 


shortages. 


U. S. Royal Raymaster 
Introduction of the U. S. Royal 
Raymaster line, said to be the first 
rayon cord tire line to completely 
cover the market for trucks of every 
size and capacity, from pick-up jobs to 
the largest super-cargo carriers, has 
been made by the U. S. Tire Dealers 
Mutual Corp. The new tire is_ re- 
ported to give 16 to 136% more mile 
age than conventional truck’ tires, at 
the same time providing” greater 
under all road and 
Fleetway 


safety weather 
conditions. The design is 


used on the tread of ‘'1\e Raymaster 


tires, with the deskidding principle 


also incorporated. 








NEOPRENE EXHIBIT AT 


NEOPRENE 


— 


reproduction shows the 


sponsored by the 


The above 
neoprene exhibit 
Rubber Chemicals a * 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., at the 
Tenth International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion, held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, from 
May 14 to 21. The panel at the left 
of the illustration is a diorama de- 
picting a drilling and a producing well 
The location of neoprene parts on both 
wells was shown by _ small 
referred to a key. A 


Division of E, ] 


of these 
arrows. which 





PETROLEUM EXPOSITION 


vom 


NEOPRENE 
ror MAEKIT Ne OTD 


: 


number of these parts were displayed 
the booth. The right hand 
was a triplane presentation of 


around 
panel 

three photographs showing applications 
of neoprene in the marketing end of 
the petroleum industry. Rubber manu- 
facturers exhibiting at the Exposition 
included the Gates Rubber Co., Ther 
moid Rubber Co., Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Collyer Insulated Wire Co., L. H. 
Gilmer Co., and the Republic Rubber 
Co, Division of Lee Rubber. 































































LOS ANGELES NEWS 





The W ’ ; pany has 
heer established at SOO Vil ngton 
\ enue, H nt te Pa | i i ul 

idiary to the Biethan | ber Compan 

Sout! Broadwa at 6/t Street, Los 
Angel | Y pliant i presen en 

ploying three men and one 40-inch mill 
! i Ist oO! ible t bei given 
to ce inding ‘ 


Angel ! i i ent I 
Shrine Wa Kd Savage chiel put 
| i ( { ‘ a ( P d 
ct lt at D t gan 


e the pound epartment for the 
B. Fk. Goodrich | i Li \ngeles 
Lor everal ca ha tral erred 
{ the Al n plant He left Le \ eles 
June a4 a i ove to 


Willia G een plant 
supermtendent I < rit ( rpo 
ration Calit i time, ha 


general manager of the West American 


Rubber (_ompal! lt ett Tune 


| 23, to 

New York City and other eastern points 
on a month’s busine tri Mr Lamb 
has now complete recovered from an 
illnes ol everal mont! 

I. Kirk Hill landed at New Orleans 

—" , 

on July 3 concluding a ng ocean voy 


age whicl 
hamas, and northert oast of 


America. He was due to arrive in Los 


Angels s about the t Idle ( lul 

Ed Royal, manager the Los Angeles 
branch of the H. M. Royal Company, 
returned the last of June from an auto 
mobile trip which took hi up the coast 
to Victoria, B. | Hi ymbined business 
with a two-da salmon fishing uting 
off the coast t (rea Island in Puget 
Sound, He report eneral business opti 


mism in the Northwest 


Plans are « pleted for the annual 
Bb wodrich Compar picnic tor all 
employees and the families at Brook 
side Park, Pasadena, ear] n August 
A picnic lunch is alwa held and the 
atternoon 1s spent wu i great variety ot 
inter depart: ental games and contests 
Several hundred at é ected t attend 

The Silvert Rod and Gun Clu 
of the B. I CGoodri ( pan had ts 
June fishing excursior n June 25, out 
of San Diego harbor he San Antonia 


was chartered for the trip, the fishing 


being done in the neighborhood of the 


(Coronado Islands off the Mexican coast 
Fifteen men took the trip and had good 
luck, they 
was the third one taken so far this year, 


report. This fishing excursion 


one previous one having been taken out 
of San Diego and one out of Newport 
Beacl The next one will be out of 


August 


27 trip will be out of San Diego harbor 


Newport Beach on July 30, the 


and the September trip out of Malibu 


Beach. The weights of fish are careful 


kept because of a prize competition fot 


the season, the awards being made at a 
fall dinner meetin The club has so 
far this summer sponsored two trap 


shoots and two. turke shoots John 
bead department at the 


plant is president of the club this year 


\ fine list of prizes has been secured 


for the annual deep sea fishing excut 
sion of the Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
according to Garvin Drew (A. Schrader’s 
Son) who has been looking after that 
detail. The excursion will take place on 
July 23, out of San Diego harbor. Indi 


cations to date are that the chartered 


vessel will carry a capacity crowd of 
fishermet 
Retreaded Tire Ruling 
The Treasury Department recently 


handed down a ruling in respect to the 
excise tax on retreaded or recappe 
tires which is expected to result in in 


creased payment of taxes on such tires 


The ruling follows “Retreaded res 
which have had only the original tread 


replace 1, but which have had the original 


sidewall mark wholly or partially ob 


' 
literated, either in the vulcanizing process 
or by buffing, and new and differe: 


markings placed thereon, are, 


however, 
considered to have lost their original 
identity and subject to tax when sold by 
the person retreading the tires, on th 
basis of the full weight thereof, as pre 
ided by section 602 of the Revenue Act 
1932”. Penalties are p1 t] 


(,overnment ror 


vided by 
failure to pay excis¢ 


taxes 


Seeks Tire Capital 


We are advised by E. Luca Manous 
so, 16 Rue Skoufa, Athena, Greece, 
that he represents a Greek rubber man 
utacturer, now producing mechanical 
rubber goods and other products, who 
is desirous of installing a tire manu 
facturing division 


tor the 


Capital is required 
purchase of new or second- 
hand equipment, as well as for early 
expenses Mr Manousso 


States that there is no tire manufac- 


operating 


turer now operating in Greece and the 
Government is not issuing permits to 
any new rubber manufacturing enter 
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Goodrich Battery Line 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
introduced a complete line of specially 
constructed batteries for Diesel starting 
service. Four 6-volt types, two 8-volt 
types, and ten 12-volt types are included 
in the line. All of the new batteries, ex- 
cept the &-volt type, are assembled in 
hard rubber cases. The 8-volt types are 
assembled in hard rubber jars and wood 
cases. Cell covers are made of reinforced 
hard rubber. Terminal posts are of the 
braced type, with rubber gasket seals 


and locknuts to prevent act seepage 


Stalwart Moves Plant 


The Stalwart Rubber Company, manu 
rubber goods at 


facturers of mechanical 
Bedtord, Ohio, recently 
new plant on Northfield Road in that 
city. The previous location was in Mapl« 


Heights. The new plant has 45,000 square 


moved into its 


I 


feet of floor space as ¢ mpared wit 
10,000 square feet in the old fact 


i 





OBITUARIES 





Charles ]. Butler 


Charles J. Butler, prominent Detroit 
business executive and one of the rubber 
ndustry’s pioneers, died at his yme in 
Detroit on June 25. Born and reared 


Akron, Mr. Butler first entered the busi 
ness world as a teller rr the old Na- 
tional City Bank in Akron. In 1890 he 
left the bank to join the Indiana Rubber 
& Insulated Wire 
boro, Indiana, as general manager 
1895 to 1900 he was secretary of the 
Peoria Rubber and Manufacturing Com 
pany. In 1899 the Rubber Goods Manu 
facturing Company absorbed the Morgan 
& Wright Company, and in 1903 Mr: 
Butler joined the old rubber trust as 
president of the latter subsidiary. He 


Compan Jones 


From 


continued to hold this position after the 
U S. orbed the 


Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company 


Rubber Company a 


and all of its subsidiaries in 1905, re- 
tiring in 1930. He was instrumental in 
locating the Morgan & Wright plant in 
Detroit. Mr. Butler was a member of 
several Detroit clubs and held many 
bank directorships Fune ral services were 
held in Detroit on June 29. He leaves 
one son, 


Frank W. Gorse 


Frank W. Gorse, head of the company 
Needham, Mass., 
manufacturers of rubber thread prod 
2 on June 22 


Heights. He 


iosiery business in 


bearing his name in 


ucts, died at the age of 7 
at his home in Needhan 
conducted an elastic | 
Chicago from 1885 to 1894, when he 
returned to Needham, his birthplace, and 


established the present business. Mr. 


(,orse Was a member ot man clubs and 
fraternal organizations. He leaves two 


daughters 
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NEW ENGLAND NEWS 





\ 91-day strike at the plant of the 
Archer Milford, 
Mass., ended on June 9, following a 


Rubber Company in 


miterence between company officials and 
representatives of the Milford Rubber 
Vorkers’ Union \ two-year contract 
vas decided upon, with the wage scale 
to be determined by the State Board 
1f Arbitration. It was understood that 
ut-of-town help employed since the 


l March 11 would be 


began on 


eect 
STTIK¢ 


lropped. 
The Milford union was started as an 
ndependent group, but in May its mem- 
ers voted to become affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. It has 
about 400 mem! 


plovees had been on a voluntary “holi- 


ers. Three hundred em- 


lay” for a month preceding the formal 
rike vote on March 11, protesting a 
roposed wage cut of 10 per cent. 

sales managet 


sundr 


Browt 


tl | isk Rubbe Tr ( OrTp., (| Icopec 
t 


Falls, Mass., has predicted that he 


4 


ber of bicycles in use in this country, 


6,000,000 at present, would be doubled 


I ’ 


within nve years Establishment ot 





outh hostels and the running of “cycle 
trains” have been important factors in 
recent phenomenal growth of the bicycle 

lustry, he said, adding that pro luction 


has quadrupled within the last two years 


Russell Mfg. Co., 
\liddletown, Conn., members of the Nat 


Employees of the 


row Fabrics Textile Union, voted unani 
ously June 18 to accept a wage cut of 
slight] more than 9 per cent Company 





theials said business conditions made 
he decrease necessar\ The plant et 


s about 700 persons. 


Kdward QO. Kenney, 56, veteran rubber 
goods manufacturer who for the past 25 
ears served as treasurer of the Kenlip 
Medford, Mass., died 


n June 13 in Reading, Mass 


Manufacturing Co., 
Besides his 
dow, he is survived bv two sons 

Workers of A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
Mass., who are members of 
the Spalding A. F. of L 


n June 13 to accept a proferred wage 


hicopee, 
union, voted 
reduction of 10 per cent. Company of 
heials said that acceptance of the cut 

uld make it possible to restore full 
time operation in several departments 
William 
he union had “agreed to go along with 
the proposal until November 1.” Oper 


; 


itions this spring have been largely on 


Dynan, union president, said 


a 30-hour basis Protests of the union 


ver the layoff of a number of main 


enance men were still under negotiation 


The annual shutdown of the Nauga- 
United States 


began June 28 


ick Lonn., plants of 
<ubber Products, Inc.., 
n all but a few departments where 


special customers’ orders necessitated 


continued production for several days 


longer. General production will be re 
sumed July 19. Factory Manager Walter 
H. Norton announced that vacation pay 
would be given all persons employed 
from June 1, 1937, to June 1, 1938, 
amounting to 2% of their earnings be- 


tween those dates. 


The U. S 


established in 1919 to furnish means of 


Rubber Factory Council, 
contact between the management and 
employees, was abolished on June 15 
due to probable illegality under the terms 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 
\n opinion was received from the Re 
Board Director which 


gional Labor 


held the organization to be an illegal one 

United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
has donated $500 to the Charles Thomas 
\icCarthy Student Aid Fund, established 
by the Naugatuck Rotary Club in memo 
ry of the late Mr. McCarthy, who was 
an executive of the Naugatuck footwea 


plants. He served for 51 years 


TIRE SAFETY WEEK 
REPORTED A SUCCESS 


Although it is too early to judge the 
full effect of the campaign, reports from 
automobile tire dealers indicate that Na- 
tional Tire Safety Week, held on May 
14-21 by tire manufacturers, distributors 
and dealers, succeeded notably in in 
creasing sales of tires and in directing 
thoughts of motorists toward safety, ac- 
cording to A. L. Viles, president of the 
Manufacturers Association, 
sponsors of the event. 

Mr. Viles said that the industry was 
capably assisted by the cooperation of 


Rubbet 


the press, radio, public and government 
officials, manufacturers of allied prod- 
ucts, safety experts and others. He also 
made the following statement: “Many 
dealers reported the campaign had a fine 
effect in educating the public on the 
importance of safe tires. This education 
is expected to reflect itself in sales over 
a period of months.” 

It will be recalled that consideration 
for future cooperative campaigns by the¢ 
tire industry depended in large measure 
on the attempt. 
From early returns, it seems evident that 


success of this first 


future campaigns may be expected 








MODEL OF FIRESTONE EXHIBIT FOR THE 1939 FAIR 





exhibit at the 1939 
New York World’s Fair, a model of 


which is shown in the above reproduc 


The _ Firestone 


tion, will cover three and one-half acres 
and will include a full scale tire factory 
Visitors will be able to 
watch every step in the production of a 


in operation. 


tire from preparation of the crude rub- 
ber to final inspection. The factory will 
be geared to produce a finished tire 
every four minutes. The Firestone 
building will be constructed in the shape 


of an “L” with a rotunda entrance at 
the intersection of two wings. A vertical 
fin with brilliant lighting effects will rise 
100 feet into the air. In addition, the 
exhibit will feature the Firestone sing- 
ing color fountain, previously used at 
the Chicago World’s Fair and the Great 
Lakes Exposition at Cleveland, as well 
as a life-size reproduction of a thriving 
American farm, live-stock, farm hands 
and all. The model of the Firestone ex 


hibit has been approved by the Fair 

























































































New Rubber Goods 





Goodrich Burst-Proof Hose | 
or splintering. Due to their construc 


withstand a wind pressure of approxi 
mately 50 miles per hour 


ooseni 


Quaker Nu-Corr Matting 


Che Quaker City 





Philadelphia, Penna., has just introduce 
a new two-tone matting under the stvle 
of Quaker Nu-C Matting. The two 


tone effect is secured by the use o 


reinforced areas at the eyelets to which 


the neck and waist tapes are attached 


Fuel Oil Reel Hose 


\ new type of hose for fuel oil reel 
service, as well as for other distillates, 
is been developed by the Electric Hose 
Wilmington, 


Known as Electric-DB Fuel 


and Rubber Company, 





Delaware 
Oil Reel Hose, the new product uses 
neoprene for both inner tube and cover 
New Haver Lon ike the other und ois” therefor ompletely oil-proo 


nodes ‘ tine noccasin 1 inside and out. The reinforcement con 





eature thi egee-action whit sists of two or three braids of circularly 
rubber sol ented Mr. Paul Sperry, raided cotton cords in the l-inch and 
I nt ! ( i t two years vo 
lw col ure ed by the com 
pany W ckabout wear and 
white ! | ( up casions The Top 
Sidet ne now ! les yachting x 
I ds piiot oot and noccasins il] 
wit the al i \W ( ibhe . ( 
Rubber Clothespins 
Rubber clothespins described as 
cine Sanitar and long lived, have 
been placed on the market by the Fiber 


Plastic Corporation. 1800 West Roscoe 
St., Chicago, Ill. They are said to he l inch sizes 
be extremely 


The new hose is said to 


especially useful in the handling of flexible and to have a 


silks and fine fabrics, since they do not service life far in excess of previous 


tear the tabri Made n one piece types 





here is no chance of the pins splitting 


Featuriu a special wire reimtorce tion, they have firm grips. Tests made 

ment whuicl protect the tube against with a sheet affixed to a line ndicated 
‘ " ] | y he 

bursting WW trie evel O icakage, the that the rubber clothespins would 


without 


Rubber Company, 


) i stripes and “orrug 1ons h pattern 
B. Fk. Good ( pa \kron, Ohio px and ~— age , the oh attert 
ha int | ‘ } t-] ; Steam unning parallel with the edge S Che new 
Hose The const of the hose is matting 18 so lesigned that a pertect 
tadicated in the stration herewith. thé match is assured no matter at what 
lavers being identified as follows: A ingle the matting is cut. Furnished 1 
rubber BR } sided tee] rere ( rub three ( yjlors bla k, green and maroot! 
ber 1) braided ste re | rubber it is said to be strong, to ave a toug! 
F—braided asbesto 1; G—black rub ody, to lie smoothly on the floor, and 
her covet e three layers of rubbes will t curl or wrinkle 
ire saul t etain their liveliness and 
, ‘6 . ° 
sealing properties when subjected to Cenco “Translite’”’ Apron 
steam pressure, while the cover is espe 
a1 es t Providing excellent protection to 
cially compounded tor age resistance , , 
othing, attractive in appearance, and 
extremely comforting because of its 
Top-Sider Moccasins ight weight, a laboratory apron made 
:; ss of “Pliofilm,” the rub>er base material 
Said t me” tive rit 1 isi! specially 1 
; developed by Goodyear, has been in 
clesi1eTr i Q thie lo Sider , , . 
. troduced by the Central Scientific Com 
loccasins i et t luced by ‘ ’ , ' 
; pany, Chicago, II Called the Cenco 
Sperry Shoe ( | iny 15>] ( urt Street, rr ” | 
lranslite” Apron, this new laboratory 
aid is made with hemmed edges and 
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24-Inch Rubber-Bladed Fan 


Expanding its line of rubber-bladed 
fans, the Samson-United Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., has developed a 24- 
inch circulator fan. The new unit ts ac- 
tually a rubber-bladed air-cooler, and is 





said to be 1400% quieter than most air 
circulators. It is also said to cut cooling 
costs in half since it consumes only 195 


watts in comparison to 275 to 350 watts 
consumed by ordinary circulators. The 
claim was recently made that the 10-inch 
rubber-bladed fans whip up 17 to 35% 
more air delivery than ordinary metal 
bladed fans. Samson-United is now fea 


turing 24 rubber-bladed fan models 


Trolley Guard Rubber 


\ trolley guard rubber for use in 


mines operating electrically-driven cars 
with overhead trolley wires has _ been 
announced by the B. F. Goodrich Com 
pany, Akron, Ohio. The device consists 
of a cloth-inserted rubber sheet 3/32nds 
of an inch thick by 9 inches wide. It is 
made in 25 foot lengths. The sheet is 
folded double and given a_ secondary 
cure so that it will remain in a U 
shape. It is attached by simply slipping 
over the trolley like a saddle and cut 
ting notches or holes at intervals for fit- 
ting around the trolley supports. Danger 
of the miner’s head or tools coming in 
contact with the bare trolley is said to 


be eliminated because the rubber will 
flex together and bend readily in either 
direction. At the same time, however, 
the feeder pole of the car motor will 
slip through the slot of the guard with- 
out obstruction. 
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Miller “Baby Gift” Bottles 


Miller Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has introduced its latest inno- 
vation in the flat goods field—a set 
of four new “Baby Gift” bottles. Of 





the four, two are pink bottles for girls 
featuring “Baby Bunting” and “Kitty” 
designs, respectively, while the re- 
maining two are blue bottles for boys, 
Bear” and “Puppy” de- 
Each bottle 


is of one pint capacity, molded of spe- 


with “Little 
signs for the top surface. 


cially compounded soft rubber, de- 
odorized and treated to prevent any 
skin irritation \ grommet for hang 


ing and a leak-proof stopper are fea 
tures. 


Marblex Table Roll 


Said to represent the latest develop- 
ment in the rubber roll covering field, 
the Manhattan Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. | 
Marblex table rolls for use in the 
paper industry. The new rolls were 


a has developed 


designed to provide a better table roll 
metal surface rolls pre- 
viously used. Marblex is a distinctive 
red mottled composition manufactured 


to replace 





exclusively by Manhattan It is said 
to have great resistance to abrasion, 
acidity and cracking, while its smooth 
water as the roll 

Because the new 


surface 
travels downward 
rolls eliminate galvanic action, better 
and longer wire surface is assured, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer 


dispels 


Duoweld Oxy-Acetylene Hose 


Consisting of two strands of ™%4-inch, 
two-braid hose with corrugated cover, 
molded together as a single unit, a new 
oxy-acetylene hose, known as Duoweld, 


has been introduced by the B. F. Good- 


rich Co., Akron, Ohio. The cover on one 
strand is red, while the other is green, 
this color distinction serving to aid the 
operator in identifying the acetylene 
from the oxygen line. Duoweld hose pre- 
vents two lengths of hose becoming 
tangled with each other, eliminates kink 
ing, and is less apt to snag on surround- 
ing objects, according to Goodrich. It is 
offered in 12%, 25 and 50-foot lengths. 


H-D Safety Welding Hose 


Combining fire resisting compounds 
with fabric and 
making it especially suitable for welding 
operations in close quarters, such as in 


asbestos insulation, 


steel mills, the Style H-D Safety Weld- 
ing Hose has been developed by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. The new hose will resist the 
action of molten metal or accidental ex 
posure to a torch flame long enough to 
permit the operator to reach safety. It 
is described as having a_ non-kinking 
carcass which will not flatten perma- 
nently even under severe impacts, as 
well as a quality tube that does not flake 
off and clog the welding head. 


Auburn Rubber Blocks 


Included among the several new 
novelties recently introduced by the 
Auburn Rubber Corporation, Auburn, 


Indiana, are sets of sponge rubber 
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blocks. One set consists of twelve 
1%-inch blocks, lettered on _ four 
sides, put up in an attractive two- 
colored 7x9 inch carton. Another is 
comprised of eight 14-inch blocks 
placed on an all-rubber wagon, the 


GS 
Sa 










wagon being 6% inches long of red 
rubber with black rubber’ wheels. 
‘This set is packed in a 3%x6% inch 


carton. Both sets retail for 50 cents. 


245 


Anderson Toy Tennis Set 


A toy tennis set, comprised of 12 
colored balloons, 4 heavy 
cardboard paddles, glassine bag with 
8 foot string, and instruction sheet, 


assorted 





all enclosed in a two-color carton, has 
been introduced by the Anderson 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. In 
addition to “tennis,” five other bal- 
loon games can be plaved with the 
contents of the set, each of which 
is described on the reverse side of 
the instruction sheet. 


Goodrich Trailer Tire 
\ new heavy duty trailer type pneu- 
matic tire, designed especially for us¢ 
on free rolling wheels of trailers al- 
though it performs equally well on 
the front wheels of trucks, has been 
introduced by the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. With four circumfer- 
ential ribs, the new tire also has a 
modernistic sidewall design and all 
the features of the company’s regular 
line of Hi-Flex 

Cord is used in its construction 


commercial tires. 


Multiple V Belts 


\ new line of Multiple V Belts has 
been developed by the Thermoid Rub- 
ber Company, Trenton, N. J. The 
new belts are made in a special con- 
struction which a “shock-ab- 
sorbing” action and eliminates belt 
stretch. Extra high tensile cords and 
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wear-resisting covers are used. These 
belts are said to have many ad- 
vantages. They operate continually 
in either direction and can be re- 
versed in operation; they do not twist 
or weave, and operate with high ef- 
ficiency on short center drives where 
a minimum of floor space is an im- 
portant requirement, and are molded 
accurately to specified sizes, accord- 
ing to the manvfacturer. 
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ACCELERATORS Zinc Oxide— French Process Alkalies 
Organic Florence White seal—7 bbls.|b. 08%@ .08% Caustic Soda, 76% ...4+: cwt. 3.15 @ 3.80 
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Titanox A o S 5 OE abi vachaswenientsad ., 2 2 w= fom tot Sen Ib te @ 130 
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American Azo: _ ™ = = Mt SONOS iicsissvcscesseye 22 2 om FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
ZZZ (lead Ir€€)....++- b. =.0634@ .06% ne c,h Eee Ib 35 @ .37% daahenan Ib a 
Anaconda, lead free.. Ib. 06%@ .06% —_ta .............. tb. aoa a oo Pee $eentonisnenass saws eS @ 3% 
oe” ion Brand : i ncece 06g | Lackol (tackiier).....++.0005 ib .1S@ — rr teemnoreneres ats lb. 1085 @ 118% 
pec ™3 e6csseoesseeceseot . e “A ° <4 — aS ee . . Ov . 
Xx Red " Sramaareltesy. lb. 106%@ 06% BOE ccs ceewnansescasecacss Ib. 56 @ .60 1 il a pellet teins «apes lb. .085 @ .14 
3. 2 eee: lb. .06%@ .06% SOFTENERS INGOPORE seccccccccseccseees lb .11 @ — 
Bm BOS—TFE ccccccesss Ib. .06% @ 06% Acids | 
+ & oo B  peeeeeee lb. 06%4@ 06% Acetic, 28%, bbls.....1001b. 2.53 @ 2.78 | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 

Kadox, black label—15...... Ib. 06%@ .06% Nitric, 36 degrees....... cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 Dispersed Sulfur No. 2....... Ib. 0739 q2 .15 
Blue label—16........... Ib. 06%@ .06% Sulfuric, 66 degrees..... ton 15.50 @16.50 Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) .lb. 04 @ — 
Red lahel—17............ Ib. 06%@ .06% Acids, Fatty Sulfur flour. 

St. Joe, black label.........Ib .06%4%@ .06% NN RCC TT TTS Ib. 15 @ .16 Refined, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.5 @ 3.65 

reen labe ies Wc elaine Ib .06%@ .06% Stearex Beads...........- b. 10%@ .11% Commercial (bags) .. ....cwt. 1.6) @ 2.35 
+ OS" Se eee Ib 06%@ .06% Stearic, double pressed.. .lb. 12%@ .13% i. ress fase sere 2. & = 
i GS fee ] 09 @ 09% * er naka een Ib 10%@ .11% Ween: -siahuav cots . .- bb. 2.00 @ — 
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Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
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14,462 1 28.9 16,450 Sept 16,4 13,68 7.4 21,597 
13.884 1 30.1 14,046 Oct 15,849 12 ; 31.6 23,572 
15,793 14,693 28.4 14,647 Nov 12,40¢ ) 28.6 24,62( 
16,052 14,414 27.8 14,535 De 10,8 7.674 26.3 26,2€ 
8 467 7 7 7.179 ] 
‘ ~ 4 ‘ 4 ] Aug i in oe 
) Fol <4 Sept 
y 7 S 7 ie ieee <«#eee wee’ sees 
5 7 N *eeee 
Dex 
KS or and at the end of month or year. 
Figures for 1936 were revised on June 1, 1937, and are now based 


Departn ent of Commerce survey figures. 








tet ot 


U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 


(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallo 


1936* 1937 1938 1936* 37 1938 


344 H¢ 35,176 August ‘ l 49,59 
27,178 é, 31,861 Se] tember ++ o¢ 47 $5 
5.864 40.561 $1,259 October 44,1 45,361 
§ S64 4 4 ; 4 254 Nover € ; 4 + b6¢ 
2 + +S4 $4,911 Decem be 457 
44 2 48.58 a 
46,86 704* Tota 81,606 8,7 








Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 


(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 


Total 











24,199,524 [ae stweas 934 12,255,118 
19.700 3 1931 1935 118.664.3546 
24,247,282 1932 } 20,790,192 
24,141,507? a! Pere 937 22,257,964 
1938 32 
527,899 May ie 706,188 September ....... 
477,600 2 \ tiered ° tanekes CPOCRRET ccs 8 ecboces 
854,031 i tkcdtdn = Bedeeer DOW 35  »ss<eéns 
970,545 August soe “adbeescs CWO «s césaue ° 


eon ieee See 


 —— a 


Crnne 


Daily 





New York Market. in Cents per Pound 


losing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber 


4 


Spot ( 


é 


Daily 
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6 eres SELENE | EEN T A Closi ices— 
SRO SFO WK FES PESMWEXY | 
Eebssseeeg  Sagnaceesss" 9 sezz=2 | verage Spot Closing Prices 
nN -_ | 
yegizia iSTigiig so eigist | ib 
= || |gé]z]2 Selle = SlBlE | Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
mote te gp = wie TS 
a Qe | SEM aoa see | (New York Market) 
S vu eo | Sn aH =| S= Anomhwmundt See | & 
ee ee en | nN INQ | SSS MS ee -- _— = : 
Average Price per Pound for Years 1911-1930—— 
SHES | KF |S @ | Re | Hee | TM Ee iz 
QB innecloola wleo law | Nnes = = 1s Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
a mm lo NLA | ee | Meee a poo | 
: 1911 141.3% 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 37.72 
ane | ede seo | | tence xeo,e . sontenstete | ves 1912 121. 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
eS oe lean Dar =| | Soa | con | > Oe | a 1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.55 
~ hone) N _ an nats sot athena _ 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 1930 11.98 
i} 
xo | tho Ott Pe PO ec | | Seca 1] . ; =} a, 
ee be pes nbn | outst + s| |=. || —Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1930 
_ — -— NNN at eg OS Ot ot os - =“ = i} 
| 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
rd ej] | Sento meoteet N 1} Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
a |molol]~e| | nt TTA (| Jan. . eee 4.38 3.08 9.32 13.10 14.35 21.37 14.63 
spicata than i “— Feb ioe 1.03 2.95 10.45 12.92 15.48 21.33 14.71 
SMe eo, r0 | a ‘se | ! emo s | Mar ‘ sesen 7/1 3.35 l 11.01 11.51 15.89 24.09 13.55 
mone | oo | m ae wT ] Apr. ......0. 643 3.02 3.56 12.10 11.55 15.98 23.44 11.84 
= |} May .. 6.49 3.09 4.95 13.26 12.05 15.62 21.14 11.57 
| ee ET tee ere reorse | glee |] June 6.35 2.66 6.15 13.51 12.57 15.85 19.29 12.5 
So eco cen Saws (a |} July 6.37 2.8 8.01 14.60 12.10 16.49 18.86 
_ eee 5.38 3.63 7.31 15.47 11.98 16.25 18 37 
wo SH Wkee rho of Sept. 5.08 84 7.30 15.3¢ 11.55 16.46 18.55 
mm BRS | aaee rave ob eve et ocaneres 4.87 3.65 7.64 13.96 12.62 16.55 16.28 
, Ne 4.65 3.44 8.66 13.04 13.15 17.97 14.60 
comomes | OS | e | esesrst | yee ot is De 4.64 3.24 8.87 12.98 13.28 20.01 15.41 
oo SS Sly ES SO = | 
oF eres Lowes te e ae SS | aaawen 7. Se Tt Average 
” or Year 6.17 49 5.96 12.92 12.37 16.41 19.39 
Mere | OO Rake 2] [SERS | | oaks 
“™ wn LOO D OS o m—-Ao | con | +toNe 
~ - oalen hen naionl <1 N ~~ —- in hn 
. . . 
* =~ es oo\st \eo a 
prene|ts eters eee London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
N Ormco x stn 00 00 00 Ot von D 
oy _ ~N ot — = Ie + om — 
a |SEle|tse sErerpsres sae Smoked Sheets 
~~ «(| ww < ox oO TNS ape pep @ N= | 
i_- ~ “a N ing ~— = os ox be on Mei tome 
7.) > day > 
ome | dee | ee weft | ove | St | tants = (In Pence Per Pound) 
SS checen | she =On lon | o (neu 
ease hase tee asa lat le laste 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Day Apr May June July Day Apr May June July 
ae Si 5 7 17 544 Sif 
one | om 3 : 5 S64 5 19 f si, 
4 5 Seg 7 2() OM% ) 4 
3 ‘ 5 554 7 1 6% 5 ( 
tt = 5 5 7% é Ov¢ 
7 5 7 23 6% 5 
‘ a - R 5 > 7 24 5 644 
=z ]5 - ie 5M 26 | 
5 5% 7 27 51) 5 
x 12 : . 28 544 6% 
~~ -— enn @ 5 x 5 g 5 tf « 
sci int 14 5 55g 5 0 5 55% ‘ 
15 5 31 5 5g 
t | | Sar | : . 
ons | ———— Average Monthly Price Per Pound ————~ 
* phe | 1935 1936 1937 1938 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Mont! Pence Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
mt alt x Jar 6.434 6.758 10.378 7.077 Aug. ... 5.696 7.581 8.830 
teu < Fet 292 7 7.029 Sept. ... 5.508 7.577 8.935 
lia Mar. 5.745 7 6.590 Oct. ... 6.130 7.898 7.855 
i Apr. 5.604 7 5.793 Nov. ... 6.308 7.080 
aay May 5.8222 5.632 Dec. ... 6.340 7.332 
ae Te June 6.027 7 6.147 Average 
ie July 801 7 for Year 5.976 7.713 9.424 
anaes Spot Closing Cotton Pri 
» | (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
SS | NS | AN a] | SRS | Ss | ia 
Ninian | OS | ora =| [ena | @o : — , : 
aales ies al lanes ies |= - Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
S| wor ele ate ghee ©] weet x — 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
© wninm OS | or | meen | OS Lee t -—-— Date May June July Date May June July Date May June July 
piles or . — sida ine F — 1 7.89 9.01 11 8.68 8.24 8.79 22 8.68 
ve | \t pongo ‘eins + 2 8.67 7.84 9.12 12 8.65 23 8.51 8.77 
om te | S| eS Na ~ . nie 3 8.65 8.03 13 8.76 8.16 24 837 8.82 
os Lo boxoeee a pet pn, te a 4 g ¢ g (¢ 14 872 829 25 8.21 8.85 
c Qe 67 9.03 15 8.33 2¢ 8.08 
== | Se |S oon FN ( 8.70 7.89 9.21 l¢ 8.62 8.39 27 8.01 8.81 
tT ian $F /%.. ointy tt : 867 7.89 9.04 17 8.63 8.43 28 792 8.82 
ee ae wa ties sik ot g 7.89 9.17 I$ «8.65 8.51 29 8.85 
rs - is anes QR 47 8.11 mi 19 RQ 58 0 x RO 
= | SEER | EX | EM PK | 0 867 819 — 0 833 8.62 317.71 
Min | mSowew | 2 oe ir eve jo- : + rT g5> 87] 
corns oa | Oe OS | geesemeyt | ye HEE —————Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
Ninnn? | own ® =O SAnmOn [wh Tt ae 7 
ee Se Net ak io a Sala a 1935 1936 1937 1938 1935 1936 1937 1938 
. F a wel . ae Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
SERFS | EE |S |_ =< SF) SRS SES | Ky Jan. ... 12.70 11.91 13.06 8.57 Aug. ... 11.48 12.28 10.41 
ween ine io Waceceeeses: | eeeee am ia Fet 12.58 11.53 13.15 8.91 Sept. ... 10.80 12.31 9.02 
- ° ; 7: Mar 11.63 11.43 14.46 8.92 Oct. 11.28 12.30 8.42 
. | Apr. 11.73 11.71 14,23 8.7¢ Nov, ... 12.01 12.23 7.96 
eee May 2.25 11.68 13.34 8.50 Dec. ... 11.99 12.83 8.26 
: June 11.89 12.02 12.70 8.38 Average 
Stat aye ced ~ .fe5 me me eos ey oo LONE ELs | July 12.26 13.11 12.26 for Year 11.88 12.11 11.44 
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Stocks of Crude Rubber 


{ll figures are in long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 





ON HAND 

0 HAND AFLOAT AND AFLOAT 
EB ) 193 1938 193¢ 1937 1938 
Tar oy - 4 12 331 
Pe ) 8 47.459 4 3 41,79 
Ma ' 194 1.88 43.4 74 341 
\ ; ; l 5,1 . ; 
Mi 859 1,27 233.81 2 y | 
lune 7 ».872 29,27 
Ty 79 é 87 
Aug ) 13,764 4 4 
, ~ 5 1481 
‘) ; x _ 7 
\ Y- ‘ 
De ) 


* Revised 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Varehouses 


(No. of Joi wm il harve ind 


(Figures from the Rubber Trade 


STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 


(Figures from Statistical Bulletin of 
Penang 

ng Malaya? Ceylon ? Holla 
At 
June 48,54 4 g ) 
] 
. . 
‘? 
‘\ 
Le 


' Dealers’ and Port Stocks. * Inside Regulated Areas 
* Revised 


RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 


Afloat Afloat for All Other *® 

United States kurope Afloat 
End 1937 
Ma 6,994 31,240 36,766 
April 7 34,410 l 60 
May 5 1,500 26,958 
lune 34.70 3 R5 
July +S ) 23,12 
August ....s+-. ; + ly 
~<e ter € - 
i) rhe ; + 
N ve 
Le 
Et ‘ l 
lar ur 44 
Fe ' ; | 
Ma . 
Ay 
Ma 27,14 

* Total Afloat is an arbitrary estimate based on 1% months’ 

adopted by the Department of Commerce All Other Afloat is 
subtracting the amount of stocks in transit to the United States 


trom the estimated total! 
P—Preliminary estimate 


TOTAL PRINCIPAL WORLD STOCKS 


Association of London) 


nd 


- 


(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 
At end of ) 34 ) 10%4* 1027 
January ’ 7s S ; j ’ 
Febr ary Sy 19 ) 4 
Marc! 3.4 8 8,809 $3,318 $47 85¢ 
April | B79 f 967,17 428 
May 4 } ) ’ 541.871 $1 
June R04 525 520,255 $34, 
uly 8258 679'061 §19°074 445°7 
August | 44 j g 44 5 52 457.4 
September 2 j 1 S09 402 Sas - 
October ; . ( . 486.159 ; 
November $2,968 84.408 17 ° $66,491 $93, 26¢ 
December . 654,89 3,987° 466,57 545,53 
Monthly Ave 66.397* 528.738 44 


® Revised. 


9 


not including Latex) 


1938 


1 71 
L./i 


the Int'l Rubber Regulation Committee) 


Para ana 


Manaos 


1,019 


3 Dealers’ Stocks Only 


‘otal * 
A float 
125,000 
124,00u 
117,000 
125,00 
144,0 0 
140 4) 
141,0 


shipments as 
determined by 


and 


Europe 
f 2@ 

) 242° 
68 






















THE RUBBER AGE 





U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Production Figures on Quarterly Basis 
3 934 35 193¢ 





Quarte 1931 1932 1933 1935 ; 1937 
Jan.-Ma 12, 11,004 6,635 13,437 13,355 11,798 16,142 7,714 
Apr.-June 16.295 12,980 14,412 13,565 2.5 15,443 16,421 
July-Sept 12,004 9,245 14,707 9,822 5.467 12,659 
oO De 8.117 6,85¢ 9.550 10,406 5.409 63 

| 1 42.739 ,ORSs 45.304 47.230 49.363 58,117 285 

Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis - a 

Quarter 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 3 1937 1938 
Jan.-Ma 11,268 8.76 6,981 10,73 11,154 10,944 14,667 7,71¢ 
Apr.-June 15,919 18,021 15,139 14,998 13,473 l¢ 3 16,324 
] Sept 4 4 8,141 13,707 11,648 13,489 14,558 13,591 
oO De 8.51 5,329 8,265 9,310 12,06¢€ 13,331 10,864 

[Tot 251 44.092 46.686 50,182 55.36 55.446 

Inventory Figures * -——~ 

Quarte 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 l 1937 1938 
| n Mar 14 7 272 7,290 11 651 11,¢ , 7 12.488 l ) Si & 
Apr.-June 147 ) 6,615 10.219 10,7 7.335 12.529 
luly-Sept 58 96 7,595 8,419 8,288 9,012 11,615 
a) De 7 7.644 8.888 9.455 8 .19¢ 11,114 7 

Figures for Recent Months 

PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY? 

1937 1938 193¢ 1937 1938 19 1937 1938 

Apt 4857 5,7 2,7 4,904 5,56 3.199 11, 12,629 10,317 

May 4.974 842 5 833 5.375 372 11 ’ 12 59 > as 

June Z ) 5.793 R9 529 

AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 

Production Figures on Quarterly Basis - 

Ouarte 31 1932 1933 1934 1935 )37 1938 
Jan.-Ma 9 1 6,230 12,823 4 6,9 
Apr.-] é ) 13,001 13,191 ] ( a9 
July-Se ) $8,286 14 10,321 2 7 
Oect.-Der 8 117 ) R91 4 ) } 

Tota g ) 1 Q7 6.22 47.2 


Ouarter 
Tan.-Mar 8 8 > 1 g ) 
\y June l 7 292 14 l 8 ) l 
] Sept l l 37 at. ] 
Oct.- De 8,189 8 69 

I 4 7 ) 4 44 8 7 

Inventory Figures 

Quarter 133 1934 1935 I37 19 
Tan.-Mar 448 > 10,24 4 4 1 
Apr.-June 17 6.097 8.79 
Tuly-Se 7 8 ) 7 
Oct.-De ’ 7,815 18 x 

Figures for Recent Months 
—PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY? 
ht, 19 }32 Tt, 1937 ) ) 1938 

Ay 4.8 2.142 4746 5 7 78 i8 5 
May 8 ) #19 5 7 9 
lune 5 4 27 

B r € 1 e R er M i Ass ation 

He i ers i T eri ate 








Production 


Canada——— 


Automobile 


——United States -—— 








Passenger Passenger Grand 
Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
Bee eeees 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45.645 4,599,944 
ae weesws 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55.797 5,€21,715 
BRED cocce 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28.750 3.510,178 
BUSS cscce 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82.621 63,477 19.144 2,472,351 
1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10.098 1,431,494 
933° -1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65.924 53.855 12,069 1,992,126 
934° 2,753,111 2,177,919 575,192 116.852 92.647 24,205 2,869,963 
aa” ene 3,946,934 3,252,244 694,690 172,877 135,562 37,315 4,119,811 
36° 4,454,115 3,669,528 784,587 162,159 128,369 33,790 4,616,274 
7° 4 8 2 074 2 5.889 893.085 207, nn 152, ¢ 3] 54,369 5,015,974 
O 87 298,662 31,214 8,103 7,378 725 337,97 
Nov 295,328 64,727 16,574 7 78 376,62 
De 3 { 244.385 81.849 20.652 84 g 346.88 
lan ® 209 155.505 54.001 17.624 | 8 2 
Fe 18¢ 39,38 47,143 16,06 11,75 | 2 
Ma 21,7 74,065 47,731 16,802 12.27 2 2 
Apr ) 76,078 43.236 18,819 4 4 6 238.1 
Ma 19 54,958 37,111 18,115 13,641 474 210,18 
| ine 
Revised 
Note: U. S. figures represent factory sales; Canadian figures represent 
production. 
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-——BRITISH MALAYA '— 
Gross Exports 





Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
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Gross Minus 
Exports Imports Imports 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 
i925 16.825 «6,022 158,803 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 
930 547,043 133,876 413,167 
1931 319.740 125,506 394,234 
1932 478.252 92.539 385,713 
1933 573,412 167,377 406,035 
1934 677,361 211,803 465,558 
1935 590,319 174,652 415,667 
1936 520,286 167,799 352,487 
) 681,638 213,44 468,192 
1936 
Dec. 38,714 9,758 28,956 
1937 
Jan 41,571 16,956 24,615 
Fe 38,058 14,048 24,010 
Ma 59,568 19,579 39,989 
Apr 58.718 17.136 41,582 
May 51,152 17,351 33,802 
June 54,8 ,614 31,195 
July 71,8¢ 26,1 45,763 
Aug 4 21,39 $3,130 
Sept 19,( 48,349 
Oct 11,858 47,461 
Nov 12,39 $5,454 
De 5 13,949 42,842 
Jar 47.9 7.078 g 
Fel 48.89 11,874 7,025 
Ma #19 . 33,384 
Apr 4 5 44,7 0¢ 
Ma 8 2 27,920 
(‘) Malayan net exports cannot 


largely wet 
remilling ; 


rubber is 
weight by 


3,618 in 1925 
274 in 1930. 


and 1 ton in 1928, 


statistics. 


No 


rubber 


native rubber, 
exported as 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 
, 3,263 in 1926, 


be 


2,439 in 1927, 
(?) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 
and practically 
(*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. 


none in 


TE: ANNUAI 


(Long Tons) 
DUTCH EAST INDIES * 
British 
India & Sara North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Ceylon? Burma? wak * Borneo*® Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.ELI. China* Valley Other* ‘Toral' 
39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42.446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
49,566 10,082 5.424 5,377 5,377 46.737 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
38,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 = 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
55,356 11,321 10,923 6.582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,313 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,95 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
48.973 3,888 6.960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
63,351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7,765 73,851 91,861 149,659 18,394 9.883 2.737 846.312 
79,746 10,492 17,233 11,103 17,545 87,400 112,058 175,470 20,170 8,903 2,985 1,008,663 
54,316 13,968 19,465 8,885 28,327 57,488 78,325 139,297 28,816 11,275 8,745 864,574 
49,692 14,724 21,243 8,177 33,702 61,307 84,577 152,205 40,782 14,193 11,466 845,431 
70,353 17,015 25,922 13,213 35,551 83,978 125,969 208,699 43,387 15,576 12,721 1,120,576 
4,377 1,844 506 2,988 6,472 10,129 9,536 8,450 1,721 1,087 76,072 
4.514 1,066 4,015 1,234 49 5,136 7,962 13,067 2,823 1,271 943 70,495 
5.603 1,876 2,015 790 54 5,484 7,616 12,486 3,081 1,692 929 69,136 
7,049 2,034 1,425 1,239 73 7,856 11,817 19,903 3,160 1,749 872 100,966 
3,419 1,186 2,960 783 99 6,999 8,916 15,944 2,098 1,522 962 88,270 
4,607 1,007 742 778 38 7,530 8,939 20,835 2,888 1,063 1,010 85,439 
5.149 1,092 1,890 813 933 8,269 12,290 24,804 3,673 762 945 93,815 
6,279 96 2,543 1,414 75 7,512 11,557 23,520 5,563 854 1,416 110,562 
7,308 6 5 1,624 1,189 99 6,785 11,563 21,014 2,277 1,248 1,283 101,025 
5,804 1,092 2,659 969 73 6,402 10,862 19,611 4,131 1,007 1,145 105,204 
6,701 I, 248 523 1,505 52 6,587 12,172 14,188 3,753 1,434 1,147 99,071 
391 2,135 2,517 1,327 +9 6,310 10,003 11,596 4,556 963 1,037 92,838 
529 2708 3,009 1,172 57 9,108 12,272 11,731 5,384 2,011 1,032 103,755 
5,013 1,379 3,485 1,307 2,89 4,476 9,283 2,501 6,086 878 1,400* 79,613 
21¢ 1,423 8 918 3,266 6,391 8,793 12,023 3,068 1,542 1,400* 81,056 
,834 1,247 1,564 853 2,837 668 10,156 15,284 3,213 1,831 1,200* 80,209 
1.951 1.347 1,728 1,158 1,583 5,967 10,081 12,27 3,646 1,004 1.200* 86,645 
2.864 1.283 1,648 S15 2.554 4.575 7,515 9.741 2.507 1,000* 1,200* 63,622 
taken as production, since imported D.E.I.”" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not inciuded which on a 


20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927 
1930 and 
(5) Exports irom 


FIGURES 


latex 


1929, 


ARE 


is not 


1,437 in 1928, 


More 


included which on 
1,117 in 1924, 
2.670 in 1929, 


1931. 


ACCURATE; 


(*) Official 


1924, 


and 1,302 


“Other 


THEY ARE 


tons in 


rubber. 
Exports minus Imports,’ 
* Figure is provisional ; 


REVISED 


Kingdom, France, 


1929, 


AT THE END 


and 


Germany, 


2,656 


OF THE 


tons 


FOLLOWING 


basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923. 
2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 
in 1930. 
import statistics of principal consuming countries. viz.. 
Belgium and Netherlands. 
(*) This total includes the third column ior British Malaya, 

and all the figures shown jor the other territories 
final figure will be shown when available 


1927 


YEAR. 


1,008 tons ir 


. 1,459 tons in 1928, 
(*) Calculated 
United 
and includes guayule 


official 
United 


from 
States, 


‘Gross 














Net Imports of Crude Rubber 


into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


‘Long Tons) 


Belgium Nether- 


(d) 


3,995 
3,840 


lands 


2,771 
5,510 
1,022 


300 
534 
342 
449 
419 


Scandi- 
navia Spain 
(abcdf) (g) 
3,149 2,418 
2,292 2,008 
1,279 2,245 
1,778 589 
2,528 630 
3,178 944 
3,149 1,155 
4,046 1,299 
4,224 2.055 
4.418 3,178 
6,440 864 
7,710 2,400 
6,360 2,605 
7,262 4.359 
7,831 5,520 
12,418 6,900 
11,878 8,140 
11,236 6,668 
4.680 2.400 
1,115 200* 
452 200* 
709 200* 
1,070 200* 
1,576 200* 
1,802 200* 
1,409 200° 
1,386 200* 
1,648 200* 
1,535 200* 
970 200* 
1,008 200* 
1,239 200* 
1,114 200* 
1,088 200* 
971 200* 


Czecho 
slovakia World 
(abcd) Total 
9 343,808 
567 371,409 
569 300,620 
567 396.222 
1,128 409,173 
1,370 416,203 
1,558 520,274 
1,870 617.957 
2,672 632,768 
3,138 599,771 
4.650 894.638 
4,468 822,445 
7,717 794,641 
9.444 693.618 
10,402 772,803 
10,999 926.389 
11,245 895,727 
8,772 791,510 


13,063 1,063,798 


567 72,068 
837 73,235 
601 73,325 
1,445 75,414 
925 90,776 
1,150 91,434 
753 83,090 
1,692 97,018 
1,369 105,161 
988 95,214 
846 96,873 
1,890 110,199 
1,102 86,083 
1,771 82,843 
1,324 90,429 
920 73,713 





United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia 
States? Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) 

919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 
92C 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 
1922 296,594 11.724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 
1924 319,103 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 
1926 399,981 84.865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6.529 9,021 
1927 403,472 60.249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49, 275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 
930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16.387 5,354 
931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 30,671 7,649 
1932 393.844 44,086 42.506 45,121 20,917 56.027 14,469 30.637 12,576 
1933 398,365 73.335 61,953 54,120 19,332 66.831 19,341 29,830 13,534 
1934 439,172 158,482 49.560 59,330 28,439 69,905 21,398 47.271 9,642 
1935 455.758 128,829 51.450 62.899 26.870 57.567 21,880 37,572 9,978 
193¢ 475,359 2,591 57,032 71,794 27,871 61,223 16,534 30,967 14,109 

37 592.394 92.707 59.871 98,170 36,088 62,311 24,733 28,904 19,164 
1937 
Jan. 42,655 33 4.430 7,041 1,632 8,357 1,700 2,633 582 
Feb. 44,398 —222 5,296 7,911 1,271 6,630 1,502 3,048 304 
Mar. 39,888 343 5,347 7,668 2,612 6,935 2,119 3,598 1,293 
Apr. 42,066 3,808 5,291 8,664 1,343 5,837 1,669 1,532 1,058 
May 48,506 6,100 5,558 6,706 4,187 8,596 2,772 1,886 1,290 
Tune 48,972 5,157 6.010 6,469 3,791 7,608 1,958 3,940 2,226 
July 43,018 10,628 4,306 7,860 1,946 4,851 2,719 2.150 1,902 
Aug 49,485 15,757 4,488 8,752 3,506 4,409 2,569 1,226 2,153 
Sept 56,685 15,671 4,820 10,595 2,396 3,666 1,941 1,391 3,184 
det 52,92 11,899 4.278 8,076 5,998 2.059 951 2.500* 2.470 
Nov. 54,135 12,878 4,311 8,848 4,787 1,368 2,857 2.500* 1.935 
Dec. 69,660 10.655 5.736 9,580 2,619 1,995 1,976 2.500* 767 
IIR- 

n. 45,596 15,458 4,769 6,314 1,789 4,935 1,857 2,69 574 
Feb 40.977 505 5.45¢ 6,959 615 3,173 2,053 2,341 78 
lar 42,075 15, 4.84 10,768 2,12 6,222 1,365 2,162 1,043 
Apr $1, 8 14,¢ 5,757 6,497 999 5.456 2,397 2,000 640 
May 27,809 14,675 5. 20 59 
‘—Including gutta percha. b—Including--balata. c—Re-exports not deducted 
n monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reciaimed rubber. e—Oi- 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. ‘—including Norway. net weight. 
Sweden, Denmark and Finiand. g—United Kingdom and French exports to tion. 

Note: Annuat Ficures Are More Accurate: THEY 




















* Figure is provisional; 
Are Revisep aT THE ENp oF THE FoLtowinc YEAR. 


spain except in years prior to 1925. 


b—French imports have been reduced 12 
per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta »ercha and to reduce to basis of 
United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 


final figure will be shown when available. 







































The WHERE-YO-BUY Section 
of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 











Chemicals and Compo 





= — 


THE RUBBER ACE 


if what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St.. New York, N. Y. 





unding Materials _ 








ACCELERATORS— 


El-Sixty, Ureka CC, CGuantal, Ureka, A-1l, 
A-10, A-19, A-32, A-100, Pipsolene, Pip- 
Pip, DPG, R-2 

ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectole B. H. White 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Seeond National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 











AERO BRAND 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 








RATES 
for Listings in this Section 
a 
$5.00 per listing per month. 


10% Discount if 2 listings per month 


are used. 


15% Discount for 3 or more listings 


per month, 


Copy Subject to Style Regulations. 
No cuts accepted. 





CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- | 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, | 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 








CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 











Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 26 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








CHEMICALS 


For Rubber For Industry Generally 


Acceierators Acids lates 
Annestaants Oil of Myrbene = Lotal 
Specialties insiine Ot iteersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 
golden and crimson. very fine, 
pure. 











CARBON BLACK— Aerfloted 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 


CHEMICALS and Mineral 


Ingredients——Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 1896 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 

















ASBESTINE—S pecially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 
HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicage 














CALCENE—The Ideal low 
avity, white reinforcing pigment. 
ives high tensile and elongation 

properties with exceptionally good 

resistance to tear and abrasion, 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 





CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 


New York @® Akron ® Chicago 








COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organie colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosenbank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
Agents in Principal Cities 











CARBON BLACK— Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 

















CARBON BLACK 
WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 











COLORS | 
BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- i 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW cosT 


For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Seeond National Building 
Akron. 





THE 


MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 





